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Oakland Official Attacks Housing for the Disabled 


The prejudice being dis- 
played publicly by City 
Councilwoman Brooks 
against physically disabled 
people is a sad chapter of 
dirty politics at its ugliest. 


by Lynda Carson 


‘ith disabled people having 

more than enough setbacks 

and troubles in life while 

<< simply trying to keep a 

roof over their head or obtaining decent 

medical treatment, many Oakland citizens 

were outraged to see one of the newest 

City Councilmembers publicly attack a 

planned housing project meant to serve 
the physically disabled. 

About 48 determined speakers showed 
up at the May 6, 2003, City Council meet- 
ing to voice their support for the Eastmont 
Court housing project for the physically 
disabled. After learning that the project was 
being opposed and placed in jeopardy. by 
City Councilwoman Desley Brooks of 
District 6, who has spearheaded a vicious 
campaign against the housing while using 
tax dollars and city stationary in her efforts 
to kill the project, the housing activists 
showed up at City Hall in defense of the 
disabled who were under attack. 

In contrast, only four people showed 
up to support Brooks’ efforts to stop the 
project, and they were from a local home- 
owners association concerned about prop- 
erty values if low-income renters remain 
or move into their districts. 

If Brooks succeeds in her efforts to 


Are.disabled people a threat to the community? Desley Brooks of the Oakland City Council is trying ‘to kill a dis- 
abled housing project by claiming that disabled people will blight the area and lead to more crime. Pictured above 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


are the residents of an attractive and pleasant housing project built by RCD for disabled people in Concord. 


deny the disabled this 19-unit housing 
project, it will mean the loss of nearly 
three years of planning by the nonprofit 
housing developers, a loss of $2.3 million 
of HUD funding, and a loss of $360,000 
of much-needed city tax dollars being 
used to buy the property for the project. 
The greatest loss would be to the dis- 
abled community. And Oakland taxpayers 
would be forced to cover much higher 
expenses for those who end up in hospi- 


tals or board-and-care homes because of a 
lack of affordable housing designed for 
the disabled and their caregivers. 

Dee Stranvold, a longtime Oakland 
resident who used to play for the Warriors 
Women’s Basketball Team, said that it’s 
criminal for politicians to attack housing 
projects for the physically disabled. 
Chronically ill and stuck in her bed or a 
wheelchair most of the time, Stranvold 
said that if the taxpayers had the slightest 


idea of how much money was being saved 
by these housing projects for the disabled, 
there would be a clamor for more of them 
in every district of Oakland. 
Board-and-care homes costa fortune 
for the disabled to reside in, Stranvold 
said in anger. She added that many people 
like herself who need low-income housing 
to. stay out of board-and-care homes are 


See Disabled Housing Under Attack page 23 


“WHILE THERE Is a Lower Cass, I Am In [7’ 


Berkeley’s Suitcase Clinic 
inspires law students to be in > 
legal solidarity with the poor. 


by Terry Messman 


irien Steinbach and Osha 
Neumann are well-educated and 
highly skilled attorneys. But 
you’d never know that from the 
looks of their “law offices” or clientele. 
On a Monday night in late May, Tirien 
Steinbach is sitting in a women’s shelter 
with her six-month-old baby Amalia, 
helping homeless women deal with the 
thousand and one issues that send poor 
families reeling: wrongfully denied bene- 
fits, children taken by Child Protective 
Services, or a vehicle seized and towed 
away that doubled as the family home. 
Meanwhile, on that same Monday 
night, Osha Neumann practices law in a 
nondescript youth hang-out surrounded by 
the swirling cacophony of loud rock 
music and the even louder shouting and 
laughter of homeless youth, some adorned 
with purple hair and wild tattoos. 


On the surface, these two Berkeley attor- 
neys seem to have thrown it all away. In 
some moment of reckless idealism, they 
apparently crumpled up the paper chase of 
money and status and success and tossed it 
all right out the window, where their law 
practice landed on the streets with all the 
homeless and unemployed nomads inhabit- 
ing Berkeley’s netherworld. 


Osha Neumann, Amalia and Tirien Steinbach of the Suitcase Clinic. 


Lydia Gans photo 


It’s an unlikely way to set up a legal 
practice — representing defendants so 
poor they can’t afford to pay legal bills, 
and defending them against hopeless odds 
because political officials and police have 
stacked the decks and rigged the system. 

But if the pay is low for the would-be 
defenders of the poor, the stakes are high. 
Poor people live and die on the streets of 


Berkeley, as the recent deaths of Kevin Lee 
Freeman, David McKinney and Mitch 
Malewski have shown us with unforget- 
table finality. Some people struggle for sur- 
vival, some get arrested just for sleeping on 
the streets in a city with far too few shelter 
beds to go around, some get by through 
sparechanging, some drink or do drugs to 
make it through the night. 

And still others practice law on the 
streets in the midst of it all, and offer free 
legal defense for the poor people that 
mainstream society tries to drive out of 
town, and police vans carry off to jail. 

“While there is a lower class, I am in 
it; while there is a criminal element, I am 
of it; and while there is a soul in prison, I 
am not free.” Osha Neumann and Tirien 
Steinbach seem to have taken those words 
once uttered by Eugene Debs as their per- 
sonal pledge to the poorest of the poor, 
their calling — or better, their passion. 

That’s the very word Steinbach chooses 
to describe her vocational path from UCB’s 
Boalt Hall to her work as director of 
Suitcase Clinic Legal Services — a passion. 

“This isn’t what I went to law school 
for,” she said. “This was something that 


See Suitcase Clinic Defends Poor page 20 
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An Unlikely Alliance Calls for a Berkeley Detox Center 


While all the surrounding 
counties in the area have 
residential detox facilities 
for homeless people, 
Alameda County has none. 


Story and photo by Lydia Gans 


he Neighborhood Partnership on 

Homelessness is a coalition of 

“unlikely allies” representing 

neighbors, merchants, students, 
churches and homeless people who live or 
work around Telegraph Avenue in 
Berkeley. They got together to figure out 
what to do about the unduly large number 
of unhoused people who make “The Ave” 
their home. 

After more than a year of intensive 
study, the Neighborhood Partnership on 
Homelessness produced an impressive 
report and a very reasonable set of recom- 
mendations. What they found is that a sig- 
nificant number of homeless people are 
dependent on drugs or alcohol and that 
Berkeley is missing a vital element in pro- 
viding essential services for these people 
— a detoxification facility. While all the 
surrounding counties in the area have resi- 
dential detox facilities for indigent people, 
Alameda County does not. 

On May 15, the group held a press con- 
ference to present their results. Except for 
Street Spirit and the Berkeley Planet, none 
of the media came. The mainstream press 
ignored the entire event, even though it was 
inarguably newsworthy, given both the 
importance of the social issue at stake and 
the uniqueness of the “unlikely alliance” of 
influential people who had joined together 
to advocate for a detox center. 

As Berkeley City Councilmember 


KrissWorthington pointed out, “If just one 
of the business people or the neighborhood 


leaders who are actively supporting this 
proposal were standing here today saying, 
‘I want you to go and arrest all those home- 
less people,’ every TV camera in the Bay 
Area would be on this street corner.” 

in her opening remarks, Kathy Berger, 
executive director of the Telegraph 
Avenue Association (TAA), explained 
that when the group looked into the prob- 
lem of homelessness, “what we found is 
that alcohol and drugs were one of the 
main problems that keep homeless people 
on the street. It doesn’t bring them to the 
streets in the first place, but it’s something 
that happens over a long period of time.” 

Doris Willingham, board president of 
the TAA and a resident of the neighbor- 


What’s wrong with this picture? These people are not supposed to agree on anything or work together on homeless issues. This 
“unlikely alliance” includes a radical homeless activist, Telegraph Avenue merchants, a progressive Lutheran minister, a liberal 
Berkeley City Councilmember, the head of a recovery program, and a formerly homeless recovered alcoholic. 


hood, cited some statistics. “Over 25 per- 
cent of Berkeley homeless (people) con- 
gregate in this area; and according to city 
estimates, 70 percent of them suffer from 
a dual diagnosis of substance addiction 
and mental illness. And the citation and 
arrest rates are the highest in Berkeley.” 
The problem was pinpointed by 
Elisabeth McDonald, a member of the 
Telegraph Avenue business community. 
“While the City of Berkeley provides 


some resources for day treatment; coun- 
seling and support services, there is no 
place homeless people can go to detox 


from drugs and alcohol,” she said. It is 


extremely difficult for people “ready and 
willing to take the first step toward sobri- 
ety to face detoxing on the street or, if 
they have been arrested, in jail.” 

Rev. Jeff Johnson, pastor at University 
Lutheran Church in Berkeley, used the 
image of a bridge. “Detox is the bridge 
from the island of addiction to the shore 
of recovery,” he said, “and we must build 
that bridge as a society to help people suf- 
fering isolation and alienation to come 
back and join society as full and complete 
members of society.” 

Dr, Davida Coady is the director of 


Options Recovery Services, which oper- 
ates an outpatient treatment program for 
poor people, many of them homeless. She 
tries to coordinate her work with shelters 
and available community services and has 
achieved some successful recoveries; but, 
she says, “You have to have people who 
are severely addicted in a facility for the 
first five to 10 days.” 

People who have had personal experi- 


‘ ence ‘with addiction spoke eloquently of 


the need for a detox facility. Tom 


_ Gorham, who works as a counselor with 


addicts, described what his own life was 


like before he managed to become clean 


and sober. He said, “I lived on the streets 
for 11 years in Oakland and Berkeley and 
was arrested over 400 times, and woke up 
many mornings wishing I could get out of 
my situation; but there was no non-threat- 
ening place for me to walk into. I ended 
up at the emergency room at the local 
hospitals too many times; and they would 
just attend me and put me out in the street, 
never dealing with my alcoholism. There 
really was nowhere for me to go.” 
Michael Diehl, a longtime homeless 
activist, BOSS organizer and peer coun- 
selor at the Berkeley Free Clinic, works 


with homeless people and knows that 
drug and alcohol abuse is an issue “for the 
vast majority of people on the streets.” He 
stressed the importance of getting addicts 
into treatment programs, “away from the 
other users they have been associating 
with — and jail is not the answer!” 

_ Pat Phillips, chair of the Partnership on 
Homelessness, analyzed the relative costs. 
“We have found that the cost to taxpayers 


is greater when a detox is ignored than 
when a detox is operated,” Phillips said. 


When one factors in the cost of the mobile 
crisis team, police, fire department, ambu- 
lance, hospital emergency room and/or jail 
— any and all of which can enter into deal- 
ing with a person under the influence of 
drugs or alcohol — it far exceeds the cost 
of a few days’ stay in a detox facility. 

The Partnership’s 21-page report is 
available to officials, the press and anyone 
interested. It contains background materi- 
al and a clear set of recommendations. 
Basically, it says that the need for a detox 
facility is overwhelmingly clear, and 
emphasizes that there is no need for more 
talk or more expensive studies — it’s time 
for implementation. Is anyone listening? 


The Aftermath of the Berkeley Mayor’s Sleep-Out 


by Michael Diehl 


erkeley Mayor Tom Bates slept 

out with the homeless in Martin 

Luther King Jr. Park below the 

new Civic Center on April 22, 
fulfilling a pledge made during his may- 
oral campaign. He did this as part of a 24- 
hour “Take the Mayor Home-less” tour 
put together by the Berkeley Community 
Coalition (BCC), Dan McMullan of the 
Disabled People’s Outside Project, and 
the Berkeley Homeless Union. 

Bates had made this pledge (along with 
then-Mayor Shirley Dean) to sleep outside 
with the homeless at the October 4th 
Mayoral Forum on Poverty, Hunger and 
Homelessness put on by the BCC, an 
alliance of Berkeley nonprofit homeless 
service providers. A street youth named 
Jackal gave both candidates a blanket and 
asked both to make this pledge, an idea 
the youth at the Youth Drop-In Center 
came up with and the BCC approved. 


It remains unclear what the outcome of 
the mayoral sleep-out will be. Berkeley 
City Manager Weldon Rucker is proposing 
cuts to many essential homeless services. 
These cuts would have been much more 
severe — and may still be — without Gov. 
Gray Davis raising the vehicle tax. 

It does seem there is now more of an 
atmosphere of open discussion in Berkeley 
and less of the adversarial confrontation 
around the issue of homelessness we have 
seen over the previous 15 years. 


Advocates hope this will result in posi- 
tive concrete changes, rather than lip ser- 
vice to this crisis; but it remains a difficult 
time to be homeless in Berkeley, given 
the negative budgetary pressure and the 
attacks on civil liberties set in motion by 
the global capital of privatization and by 
President Bush and a governor beholden 
to the prison-industrial complex. 

We do hope the victories the homeless 
movement has begun gaining will help 


spark a large homeless and poor people’s 
movement akin to the days of Martin 
Luther King Jr.s’ Poor People’s March on 
Washington, D.C., and the activism of 
Mitch Snyder in the 1980s. We must 
somehow turn the tide of reaction and 
prejudice we have been forced to deal 
with for much too long. 
ORGANIZING THE SLEEP-OUT 

The sleep out and tour originally had 
been scheduled for March 19, but Mayor 
Bates had to cancel out due to the begin- 
ning of the U.S. bombing of Iraq that very 
evening [see “War Pre-Empts Mayoral 
Sleep-Out in Berkeley,” Street Spirit, 
April 2003]. Despite the mayor’s with- 
drawal, we carried out that sleep-out in 
March at the meridian of Adeline and 
Russell Street, calling it a “Peace Camp” 
to protest the bombing of Iraq, and the 
obscene misplacement of priorities that 
led the Bush administration to spend $80 
billion on the war against Iraq while fund- 


ing for housing for the poor is being 
severely slashed. a 

Dan McMullan and this writer worked 
together over the months to get Tom 
Bates to follow through on this pledge; 
Bates acknowledged this in response to a 
reporter’s question by saying, with a twin- 
kle in his eye, that we “forced” him to 
have to carry out his promise. The new 
mayor also realized this could give a posi- 
tive media focus on the issue of homeless- 
ness, a positive counterpoint to S.F. 
Supervisor Gavin Newsom’s Care Not 
Cash initiative (Proposition N). 

Dan McMullan came up with the idea of 
the tour to give the mayor some semblance 
of awareness of what a day in the life of a 
Berkeley homeless person is like. The 
Berkeley Community Coalition supported 
the idea so Mayor Tom Bates could see 
several nonprofit homeless service sites in 
Berkeley, many of which face the danger of 


See Aftermath of Sleep-Out page 22 
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A Ne ew Vision of Housing Transforms a Wasteland | 


The Village Building _ | 
Convergence creates straw- 


__ bale homes and cardboard 


domes as “examples of eco- 


logical beauty and health.” 


: by A.W. Woodall - 


om the nearby airport runway or 
prison, Sutherland Yard in 
Portland, Oregon, resembles any 
other urban wasteland. But for 


anyone willing to get closer, the dusty piece 


of land reveals a hidden city settled by a 
homeless group who are trying to transform 


a wasteland into an urban Atlantis. 


_ Although the residents of Dignity 


Village, as the settlement is called, don’t — 


expect Atlantean palaces of pearl, they are 


-. trying to build an enduring home with more 


to offer than shelters and missions. So 
when a Portland architect was planning an 
exhibition of alternative, affordable build- 
ing that uses the idea of sustainable com-. 
munity as a design concept, Dignity Village 


_ seemed like the perfect place. 
Between May 9-18, 2003, Portland. 


was the home to the Village Building 
Convergence, and Dignity Village was 
one of the event’s showcases. Spread out 
over several locations, the Convergence 


held demonstrations highlighting ways to 


make architecture and planning focus on 
people and the environment. 
Instead of pearly palaces, Bae 


‘Village got lasting houses made of straw 


bales, cardboard, and cottonwood poles 


and transformed a former city leaf-com- 


posting facility into a vision of a sustain- 
able community. 

Although some residents were skeptical 
at first, by the time the rain gave way to 
sunny skies they welcomed Lydia 
Doleman, who was invited to demonstrate 


‘the building of a strawbale house by City 


Repair Project, which hosted the 
Convergénce. Doleman said the project 
was a great example of natural and com- 
munity building by “intuitive builders.” It 
also gives the villagers more permanent, 
not.to mention comely, housing, instead of 
“being trapped in whatever they can find, 
which is usually not very elegant.” 

_ For some, building a strawbale house 


_ sounds like a life-style leisure activity, but 


for the approximately 60.residents of 
Dignity Village, Oregon’ s only legal 
homeless renee it symbolizes ae 
attempt to “get out of the doorways,” 


- paraphrase the Village slogan. 


» Exchanging a tent for a house can be 
tricky. Conventional building materials are 


_ beyond the means of residents,-and their 


association with deforestation and chemi- 


cals make them undesirable. The residents: - 


also want to avoid what they see as the pit- 
falls of conventional city planning by 
designing 'in a way that includes communi- 
ty spaces. The Convergence provided the 
opportunity to put their ideas to work, start- 
ing with straw, wood, and adobe. _ 

While the strawbale building is con- 


ventional in appearance — wood frame, 


painted adobe walls, and even a flowerpot 
hanging from the front porch — the body 
of the home is straw, an inexpensive 
although not accepted material in tradi- 


tional architecture. (Despite its downfalls, 
- wood continues to be the standard, partly 


because of a lack of resources needed to 
develop the use of innovative materials, 
and the hesitancy of builders to use non- 
commercial products. ) 

But, at less than $500 a building, the 


price is hard to beat. “It’s also fun,” said — 
Mark Lakeman, co-founder of City Repair - 
Project.. Led by Lakeman, City Repair’s - 


mission is to change the face of urban 
planning from gridlocked isolation to 


.community-centered neighborhoods. 


“The grid is isolating and creates social 
frustration,” he explained: When cities are 
planned on a grid, “People are disempow- 
ered and social cohesion is impossible.” 

Lakeman likened the work at Dignity 


Village to barn raising, when people come 
together to contribute their skills for a 


_ shared purpose. “The Village Building 


Convergence is designed to enable people 


-to relate as villagers again,” he said, and 
_ practice “being ourselves.” 
they have fun getting their hands muddy or 
- playing with giant straw building blocks. __ 

One of the driving goals behind the 


‘Along the way, 


Convergence is community building, and 


judging by the response that Dignity. - 
Village got, it was successful. A nearby 


farmer donated the straw bales, forgoing 
profits he could scarcely afford to lose, and 


volunteers came from Portland and outside 


the state to lend a hand or their expertise. 

_ “The opportunity to work with an orga- 
nized, empowered homeless community 
was much too good to pass up,” said 
Josho Somine, who as an artist, “lives 


~ below the poverty line.” 


Turning what is derisively referred to. 
as the “cardboard condo” on its head, 


Somine arrived from Santa Cruz to show - 
-villagers how to build sturdy, attractive 


cardboard shelters (including a door and 
windows if desired) with nothing more 
than boxes and a heavy-duty stapler. Built 
from scavenged cardboard boxes, the 
shelters are dome-shaped and a double 


aye provides insulation — a welcome 


This strawbale home was built as ‘an 1 eLniple of alternative, affordable buildings. 


‘feature, given Portland’s propensity for 


rain. As for rain, Mother Nature lent a 
hand in the demonstration, sending testy 
weather to prove its durability. The card- 


board architectufe even stood uP to an 


unexpected burst of hail. 

Dignity Village resident Mat Black, 
who lived under a bridge for a year in a 
conventional cardboard box, could appre- 
ciate the innovation. Black said the design 


» is more durable, and added, “I like them. 


— they look like Hobbit houses.” 


Black, who jokingly referred to dump: 


ster ove as “excess reduction engineer- 
ing,” does not plan on making a “card- 


_ board castle” his home. Instead, he plans 


to make a statement about Portland’s con- 


tested homeless camping ban by “strategi- 


cally” planting them all over downtown. 
“Josho left me about 25,000 staples and a 
$150 staple gun,” he pointed out. 

Dignity Village organizer Jack Tafari 
expects the city will “get nervous” if they 


find cardboard shelters popping up around 
_ Portland, but felt it was preferable to 
“waiting under the bridge for them to get — 


their stuff together.” Tafari added, in jest, 
“The police might torch the structures... 
hopefully while no one is in them.” 

Even as the excitement of the 
Convergence is dying down, residents of 
Dignity Village are still building. They 
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- are tearing down a stage and stripping cot- 


tonwood branches to prepare for another 
form of affordable housing ge local 
materials and cooperation. _ 

Gregg Marchese adapted the pole tech- 
nique pioneered by Dutch architects for use 
in North Africa to Portland’s ecology by 
exchanging willow for cottonwood. The ~ 
lithe poles are covered with burlap, and 
then sealed with paint that Tafari said peo- 
ple are constantly donating to the Village. 
The end result will be a graceful 18’x18’ 
dome shelter that is as hardy as it is simple. 

They may have to wait to turn the build-’ 


| ings into homes, however. There are far too - 


few to go around for all who are in need. So 
instead, the cottonwood dome will become © 
the Village leather working atelier and the - 
strawbale house will be used'as a communi- 
cations center after it is rigged for wind- 
powered energy. “Turning it into.a house 
would be like throwing a candy bar into a 
crowd of children,” said Doleman, quoting 


. one of the Village residents who worked on 


the project. - 

But, the villagers, who have Bey of 
experience at building shelters, now know 
how to build homes. Self-sufficiency and 
sustainability might be why Dignity Village - 
has outlasted skeptics’ expectations. Now 4 
501(c)3 nonprofit organization, the tent city 
was founded two years ago by a group of 
homeless people living in the doorways on 


- Portland’s streets. They persuaded Portland 


officials to compromise on their no-camp- 

ing policy and set up a tent city. 
They may not be there much longer, 
however. City officials have given Dignity 

Village until October 1 to find another loca- 
tion, and have shown little willingness to 
extend the deadline again. In response, the 
Village is searching for a piece of land to 
buy and establish what Village Chairman 

Jack Tafari called a “permasite.” 
_ Even with the most environmentally 


friendly, affordable and visionary homes, 


finding a place that will have them may 
prove to be the biggest obstacle. Provided 
they are able to raise the $1.2 million-for 


the site they have their eyes on, city offi- 


cials still have to approve the purchase. 
They might have a chance by using a 


state law originally intended to provide a 


_See Building New Vision of Housing page 18 — 
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NN ewsom ‘s Prop N Loses Its First Court Challen: e 


| Gavin Newsom had a mil- 


lion-dollar media campaign; : 


__we had the people. He had. 
_ the power and glory of the - 
Gettys; we had poor folks _ 

fighting to stay alive. 


Tiny, Clive Whistle and ae 
PoorNewsNetwork 


an Francisco Supervisor Gavin 

Newsom had a million-dollar 

media campaign; we had the peo- 

ple. He had. the power and glory 

__ .Of the Gettys. We had poor folks who are 

' fighting the slings and arrows of our con- 

' Stant struggles to survive, thrive and stay 

alive. He had most of the mainstream 

media. We had the independent media 
and its grassroots base. © 


He had the power of a board supervi- 


sor.. We had advocates who dedicate their 
lives to the struggles for civil and human 
rights. And finally, we had truth and he 
had the well-funded lies of an papoudies 
mayoral race. 

So what happened to Newsom’s Care 
Not Cash initiative, his electoral ploy to 
seize all but $59 of a homeless person’s 
General Assistance allotment? Two brave 
women, Nora Roman and Linda Pettye, 
represented by attorneys from The 
Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights, 

brought a lawsuit to enforce the General 
Assistance standards of aid and care 
established by the S.F. Board of 
Supervisors and to refrain from imple- 


menting the challenged poven of - 


Proposition N. 
Specifically, the lawsuit Lee the 


changes that would reduce the cash assis- . 


tance given to houseless San Franciscans 
-from the already meager $320 to $59 per 
month, with the alleged proviso that those 
monies would go to pay for food and shel- 
ter beds. But there was no guarantee that 


Gavin Newsom is confronted by protesters during the campaign for Prop 


there would he a shelter bed for these 


recipients, in part because there aren’t 


_ enough shelter beds in existence now, and 


the ones that do exist are already being 
fought for by the several thousand house- 
less folks in the City. So the root of this 
“Jaw” was.based on lies and mistruths. 
The dispute is based on the fact that 
although the measure was approved by 
voters, the “care and aid” standards for 
houseless San Franciscans are ‘‘clear and 
unambiguous,” in that state law declares 
that the counties (meaning the county 


Supervisors) are the legal body to deter- 


mine welfare levels for the indigent and 
homeless. Welfare levels are, in fact, set 
by the S.F. Board of Supervisors and very 
similar legislation was ‘presented to the 
Board in 2002 and was struck down. 

e The proponents of Proposition N 
argued that the law was not that clear and 


could be established by the local legisla- 


tive process. Finally, Superior Court 
Judge Ronald Quidachay ruled in favor of 
the petitioners (Roman and Pettye), stat- 


ing that they were on point and that the 
standards for care were delegated to the 
S.F. Board of Supervisors. ~ 

But the scariest reality is that, while the 
federal government spends billions of dol- 
lars on “faux emergencies” to fund 


- Homeland Security’ s new projects, there-_ 


by causing endless budget shortfalls in 
local and state governments across the 


_hation, the powers that be are still freneti- 


cally figuring out how to get around this 
ruling and target. the poor, as was proudly 
reported to the San Francisco. Chronicle 
by representatives of the Department of: 
Human Services (DHS). The corporate 


*media, the political powers, and the cor- — 
porate money have joined the alleged ~ 


caregivers of the poor themselves, the 
DHS, in attempting to take away home- 
less people’s meager GA benefits. 

“They are still implementing Prop N 


before there’s a ‘Prop N, as we speak,” - 
shelter correspondent Clive Whistle 


reported. “Sendin’ folks all over town to 
get nee and photographed and 


Photo by Kristine Shih and Gay Montgomery, PoorNewsNetwork : 


telling all of us disabled fol Es and any 
seniors in the shelters that this ruling does 


not protect us and we're still gonna lose 


our beds.” : 
After hearing from Whistle, we con- 


“tacted Oren Sellstrom, one of the attor- . 
neys who worked on: the-case, to ask him - 


how exactly the ruling would protect 
folks. “We are not totally clear yet how it 
will affect other residents of the shelters,” 
Sellstrom said, “but the first thing it does 


~ is to not let DHS take the cost of a shelter, 


food and services out of people’s GA 
checks.” 
The aay ended for PNN reporters when 


“we went to the pro-Newsom rally that pre- 


ceded the Board of Supervisors meeting, 


which was eloquently referred to by PNN . 
reporter Joseph Bolden as “a 1930s- like . 


fascist mob.” We all became very scared; 
not so much because we were surrounded 


by hundreds of people believing the 
words of this privileged politician without . 


questioning any of his facts, but because 
they were so utterly clueless. 

“I voted for Prop.N becatise something 
has to be done about the homeless prob- 
lem,” stated Mr. Wyn Johnson loudly. 


When I asked this Newsom supporter how - 


he felt about the fact that Prop N didn’t 
solve the homeless problem, but in fact 
made it worse by evicting seniors and dis- 
abled folks from shelter beds and onto the 
street, he replied, “Well, I don’ t believe 
that.” He then looked away from.me and 


toward the glistening Mr. Newsom for 


more vague statements. 


I think I completely tuned out Sure 
Newsom said to the salivating crowd, 


“This is only the first step... 
The Board of Supervisors nec that 


followed the rally. was filled with the 


scholarship of advocates like Steve 
Williams of POWER and Paul Boden of 
the Coalition on Homelessness, as well as 
three legislative proposals on homeless- 
ness from three different supervisors. 


Not Enough Mate for a Hate Crime 


_ A Salinas homeless man is 
murdered by being doused - 
and set afire while sleeping 
in a doorway. Yet, this is not 
considered a “hate crime.” 


_ by Becky Johnson 


Salinas, CA — He had been ion in 
the area for the last ten years or so, said 


those who remembered him. Ken Rand, the 


owner of Baseballs, Etc., said he looked 
like “Santa Claus” with his long, white 
beard. None ever knew him to be violent or 
dangerous. All knew of his use of alcohol 
which the local merchants sold him. ; 
A clerk at the Baskin-Robbins Ice 
Cream store on Laurel said he was very 
articulate, and didn’t fit the mold of what 


people expect from homeless people. 


Another witness said Thomas was college- 
educated and had once been a teacher. Most 
_ of those who had known him said he was a 
Vietnam veteran as well. 
We hear people talk in derisive terms 
about homeless people: They are all a 
_ bunch of drug addicts and alcoholics. 
They are just sponging off others. Many 
of them are “homeless by choice.” The 
names — bums, derelicts, lazy, street 
scum, human detritus — have all been 
- used to dehumanize homeless people. 
Such language, when used by those who 
are the leaders of a City, such as the own- 
ers of businesses, or members of the City 


Council, have the effect of justifying vio- 
lence against homeless people. 

And Charles Thomas, 56, of Salinas, 
California, was one of the “visible” home- 


less. His addiction to alcohol most likely - 


ate up his social security check. : 
Sometime before 10:30 p.m., accord- 


ing to several press reports, Charles. 


Thomas laid down to sleep behind Coastal 


Dental Care at 1244 N. Main Street in - 
‘north Salinas. He didn’t use the shelter at 
“The Mission” for he was averse to its 


religious overtones: c 
According to Lt. Manuel Perrine of the 


Salinas Police Department, some person — 
or persons doused Thomas with a flam- 


mable liquid, most likely gasoline, and set 


his body on fire. When police arrived, his 
-lower body was in flames, badly charred, 


with pieces of flesh already hanging off it. 
He was hospitalized at Santa Clara 
Valley Medical Center with third degree 
burns on 40 percent of his body, and, after 
living for a week in agony, he died. 
On May 13, some flowers and an 


- American flag were set beside the still 


charred building. 


The National Coalition for the Homeless ° 


(NCH) recently published a study of hate 


crimes against the homeless. Salinas does - 


not appear on the list of the top 20 cities 
named for the highest incidence of hate 
crimes, but California is named the most 
lethal state for homeless people. 

Local police can’t remember of a case 
of a homeless hate crime in the past few 
years in Salinas. Nor will this case likely 


be ruled a hate crime against homeless 


“people. The Salinas Police Department - 
reported they were actively pursuing an 


individual or individuals. who, they 
believe, committed the crime. And since 
they at first claimed that a suspect was 
also homeless, this has‘not been ruled a 
hate crime against homeless people. 

The NCH analyzed published news 
reports over a four-year period. They only 


counted assaults or deaths committed by 


non-homeless people against homeless 
people. Unless. police officials and 
District Attorney’s offices stated that: the 
cause of injury or death was motivated by 
hatred: against homeless people, the statis- 
tic is ruled a crime statistic and not a hate 
crime statistic. 

For instance, the NCH- study found 


only six incidences of hate crimes against. 


homeless people in Los Angeles over a 


_ four-year period. Since Los Angeles has a 


homeless population estimated at between 
54,000 and 86,400, this almost certainly 
represents a serious undercount. 

The Salinas case highlights why hate 
crimes against homeless people are under- 
counted. The death of Charles: Thomas by 
being doused with gasoline and set afire 
does not qualify as a hate crime. 

Nearby Santa Cruz, with six reported 
hate crimes against homeless people in a 


four-year period, ranks third in the nation © 
for homeless hate crimes. , 

According to the Monterey Heal, bt 
Dan Perez says that investigators were 
ee “some > very promising leads.” 


be Perrine is quoted as ue “We think — 


the fire was set intentionally. We don’t. 
think it was a cooking accident.” 


'- But on May 27, Sgt. Clark of the 
Salinas Police Department reported that - 
“ho warrant has been issued nor has any- 
one been arrested for the murder. “We _ 
‘don’t even have a definite suspect,” he 
said, in sharp contrast to earlier, more 


publicized reports. He said there were no 


Indications whether this had been done by 


a single person or a group of people. 

_ When asked if this might be a hate 
crime, he said, “That is one of many pos- 
sible scenarios. I wouldn’t characterize 
this as a hate crimé. It is still unclear as to. 
what happened.” 


Police Detective Bryan, who is han- . 


dling the ongoing investigation, said, 
“There is no record of Thomas’ having 


been a victim recently, but homeless peo- 
ple don’t tend to make police reports.” 


However, in this case, the police do not 
know who did it or why, but they leaped 
to the prejudgment that it was not a hate 
crime against homeless ae 


Charles Thomas’ funéral will be out of 


state. His family has retrieved his body. 


Thomas had more or less kept in touch | 


with one of his brothers over the years. 
- No one in the family even knows why 


_ Thomas insisted on living in Salinas. And 


no one knows why he was doused with 


gasoline and set on fire to burn to death 


either. But, according to the Salinas police, 
you can bet it was not a hate crime. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


| Evictions a Hidden Cost of Mayor Brown’ 8 Gentrification 


by Lynda Carson 


n a show of force to challenge Forest 
City Enterprises and the proposed 


Uptown Project of Mayor Jerry | 
-Brown, about 47 people lined up in 


support of the Coalition for Workforce 
Housing’s plans to build affordable hous- 
ing at the May 6th Oakland City Council 
meeting. No representatives of Forest City 
were on hand to answer questions posed 


by the speakers or City Councilmembers 


as the evening wore on. 

_ As a result of the speakers’ efforts to 
sway the council vote, the City of Oakland 
will continue to negotiate with Forest City 

_ over the proposed Uptown Project, and the 
council will focus on aspects of the afford- 
able housing proposals put forth by the 
Coalition for Workforce Housing. The 
council also will explore the possibility of 
a cost cap to reduce city expenditures for 


cleaning up the properties involved in the: 


project before Forest City starts developing 
the land. 

Starting with Lynette Lee of the East 
Bay Asian Local Development 
Corporation, speaker after speaker sought 
the council’s support as they expressed 
their passion over this issue. In an attempt 
to convince the City Council to get a grip 
on this Uptown Project, each speaker sup- 


ported efforts to stretch what may be a 


$60 million subsidy to the developer as 
far as possible by including the affordable 
housing plan of the Coalition for 
Workforce Housing in the final deal. 
Homeless people showed up to speak 
out on behalf of affordable housing, as 
well as Michael Diehl of BOSS, who was 
wearing a lovely black top hat sporting a 
white feather neatly tucked into its band. 
Oakland’s affordable housing advocates 
were well represented by Alex Salazar of 


Pyatok and Associates,-Adam Gold of . 


Just Cause Oakland, Sean Herron, execu- 
tive director of East Bay Housing 
Organizations, and many others. 

Their message was on target and very 
focused. Most. speakers at the council 
meeting did not specifically support or 


_ teject the Uptown Project as is, but — 


by Frederique Georges. 


ABOUT THE RESIDENTIAL UNITS 

After the renovation of the Alice Arts 
Center in 1991, the residents’ rooms 
were free of charge and guest artists 
could stay in the units for free: they 


premises. The rooms were also avail- 
| able, at no cost, to struggling artists. 

Today, 25 rooms of the residential area 
are empty, which means a loss of at least 
$10,000 a month, or $120,000 per year for 
the City of Oakland: This, of course, 
when we know that there has always been 
a waiting list for prospective tenants to 
move in, and when the budget of the city 
of Oakland is already “tight.” 

The stove was removed from the 
community kitchen several months ago 
and never replaced (the kitchen is not up 
to code for a new one), leaving tenants 
without any means of cooking food on 
the premises. . me 

Most of the community showers- 
bathtubs, filthy to begin with, are now 
| broken and tenants shower in the vacant 


been madé to fix them. There are holes 
in the ceiling on the sixth floor hallway 
and water leaked all through the winter. 
If an existing tenant wants to move 
into another room (upgrade) he/she is 


him/her from doing so. 
-By trying to evict all tenants from the 


were in charge of maintaining the - 


rooms available to them. No effort has 


quoted exorbitant prices to discourage 


remained focused on getting out their 
message of support for the Coalition for 
Workforce Housing’s proposal to expand 
the number of affordable housing units. 
Supporters of low-income renters and 
the Coalition for Workforce Housing 
believe that the Uptown Project should 
have at least 25 percent of its units afford- 
able to low-income households and offer 
even lower rents for very low-income 
renters. The Coalition created and present- 
ed a new, far- -reaching plan to get the 


“most out of the $60 million subsidy which 
would meet many of their goals for cheap- . 


er rents, more affordable units, and more 


_ bedrooms per unit. Forest City Enterprises 
: had overlooked or never considered these 


goals as part of their plan. 

The 770-unit Uptown Project will cost 
nearly $204 million to develop, with the 
City of Oakland willing to subsidize 


around $60 million of the project. 


At present, Forest City Enterprises 


plans to make only 20 percent of the - 


rental units affordable to households earn- 


_ ing less than 50 percent of the area medi- 


an income, while 5 percent, or 38 apart- 
ments, may have up to three bedrooms per 
unit. Studios will rent for around $700 per 


month, plus ample security deposits will 
- be charged just to get into the door. 


Affordable housing advocates point out 


Mayor Brown’s s Role in Alice Arts Center Evictions 


Alice Art Center, Jerry Brown is target- 


ing low-income residents, the African 


American community and the artists of 
this community. — = 
- ABOUT THE ART TENANTS | 

In 1987, the Alice was an empty space. 
It was renovated, and given to three 
anchor dance groups with the promise that 
they would never have to move again. 
Their job was to provide art to the com- 
munity. (They were, at the time, the 
African Music and Dance Ensemble, Fua 
Dia Kongo and Diamano Coura.) _ 

The same Diamano Coura sponsored 
Jerry Brown’s campaign to be elected 
Mayor of the City of Oakland and 
Mayor of the Arts, and today, Diamano 
once more faces relocation or eviction. © 
When Jerry Brown was running for 
mayor, he met with Fua Dia Kongo’s: 
Malonga Casquelourd and his musicians 
in this very center to enroll their ee 
for his campaign as well. 

Thousands of people every week visit 
the Alice and take classes on a regular - 
basis. The Alice has been visited by 
guests artists from all over the world. On 
any given day, at least 10 different lan- 
guages can be heard in the Center. The 
Alice is renowned internationally and 
with a little effort could become even 
more vibrant and thriving. 

Jerry Brown is mayor.of Oakland, 
and chairman of the private Charter 
School for the Arts situated in a City. 


Oakland residents march to protest evictions and the loss of iow -iieote hotels. — 


est here? 


nationally, in favor of his own agenda. 
‘Brown is letting his own personal agen- 


~ developing programs for kids, adults, 


one and burden the artists of this com- 


them all, since these locations were not 


that these rents are well above the range 


of most low-i -income renters, and the small 


number of three-bedroom units means 
that few working families will be housed. 

Sanjeev Honda was the only speaker 
who expressed his view that hidden costs 
may not be reflected in the present plan’s 
cost structure. He pointed out that costs 
for infrastructure of the Uptown Project 
may not be included in the $60 million 
subsidy, inferring that there may be a 
much higher hidden cost to the City not 
yet realized. 

Another downside or hidden cost’ of 
the Uptown Project is that 35 units of 
low-income housing at the Westerner 
Hotel will be demolished and the present 
occupants will face eviction and be dis- 
placed if the project goes through. 

None of the low-income renters of the 

' Westerner Hotel were visible or spoke up 
- at the May 6th City Council meeting to 


support either the Uptown Project or the — 


Coalition for Workforce Housing plan. 
Affordable housing advocates have decid- 


ed to try to work in cooperation with the . 


Uptown Project on the.condition that 
more affordable housing be added, but 
the very low-income residents of the 
Westerner Hotel will be displaced 
whichever way it turns out. The 
Coalition for Workforce Housing is 


building. Do we smell a conflict of inter- 


Jerry Brown calls himself “Mayor for 
the Arts” and was elected as such, but is 
ready to displace a whole community of 
artists who have made their mark inter- 


da take over with total disregard and dis- 
respect for the years and work put into 


students and the entire community. 

By threatening displacement, Brown 
will jeopardize many programs that 
might never recover from a move at this 
point of their development. It will dis- 
rupt business, incur expenses for every- |. 


munity even more. 

His wish is to divide us all so that we 
might have less power to fight back. His 
“great” plan to relocate some: of us 
involves a budget that he will never have 
available, for a place (the FOX) that is 
an asbestos toxic waste dump. — 

Throughout this ordeal, Mayor 
Brown has never been up front about his |: 
intentions. He has persistently acted 
behind our backs and has never-come 
clean about his hidden agenda. _ 

Brown was offered many alternatives 
to start his Charter School but refused 


in prime real estate territory and “gentri- 
fiable” neighborhoods. = 


: Anniversary Party 
At People’s Park 
by Julia Vinograd 


Drummers on stage, 
circles of people whirling, 
rags and feathers. 

We’re a tribe, we’re on the cover 

of National Geographic 
‘where native women a 

carry baskets on their heads, 
| bare breasts swaying. 

We don’t have any baskets, 

we’ve got some basket cases 

and a few girls shrug their shirts off 
while freckles pour down from the sky 
like the skittles ad “taste the rainbow.” 
A bottle of red wine goes around a circle 
of reddening faces, brighter than blood. 
Broken teeth grin. Beer cans blossom. © 
Enough spills for our thirsty ghosts. 
Lovers’ hands get big and blurry. 
We’re a tribe, we move in mystic circles, 
like the drunk said when the cop 

told him to walk a straight line. 

Damp grass licks our bare feet 

like a puppy’s tongue. 
Half the people here can’t do anything 
but magic and magic dissolves in the rain. 
It rained yesterday, it will rain tomorrow 
but today we’re having a party 

in the hole of a hostile donut. 

The thing about the park is 

you can’t just go there 

unless the park comes out to meet you. 
Today it has. 
| We’re a tribe. 
In spite of a sound system from hell 
we’re using the music to climb ourselves 
like dancing up a rusty fire escape 
to steal the fire. 
Just-in-case cops circle the lock 
as it gets darker. 
We're at the center of the jungle. 


demanding that 35 very low-income units 
be created to offset the loss of the 
Westerner’s SRO hotel rooms. 


Passions about this project are very 


high all the way around, as everyone tries 


‘to weigh in on the issues; and differing 


perspectives are being voiced by the 
homeless, the affordable housing advo- 
cates, the City Councilmembers and 


Oakland Mayor Jerry Brown. 


The Uptown Project and the wholesale 
eviction of all tenants in the Westerner 
Hotel are coming to pass because Brown is 


_ ignoring the plight of low-income renters 


to pursue his. 10K Plan to bring in- 10,000 
upper-income residents to the downtown. 


_ As the mayor’s plans to gentrify Oakland 


proceed, further mass evictions are loom- 
ing at the Pacific Renaissance Plaza and 
the Alice Arts Center. 

Jerry Brown’s attempts to silence his 


_ critics and push forward with his careless 


plans to gentrify Oakland are steeped in 
stealthy political shenanigans meant to 
obfuscate the hidden costs of the 10K 
Plan and conceal the tragic consequences 


of rising rents and evictions. The impend- — 
- ing evictions of very-low income resi- - 


dents from the Westerner Hotel, the Alice 
Arts Center and the Pacific Renaissance 
Plaza will inevitably cause more home- 
lessness. When low-income renters face 
eviction, many never recover after being 
tossed out onto: the streets of Oakland by 
those profiting on their misery. 
Brown does not want citizens. to focus 
on the $60 million subsidy that he propos- 
es be given to the three families of billion- 


aires who own Forest City Enterprises, a 


multinational corporation. with a reported 
$5 billion in assets started long ago by 
some timber barons. 

At present, backroom deals are being 


considered to sell four of Oakland’s top 


See Evictions in Oakland ; page 22 
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The Murder of a Homeless Man i in Santa Rita Jail 


Few mental health services and no 
detox beds are available for homeless — 
folks in Alameda County. “What hap- 
pened to Mr. Freeman was a frighten- 
ing example of the criminalization of 
homelessness reaching a new level,” e 
said Osha Neumann. | 


by Lisa Gray-Garcia (Tiny), PoorNewsNetwork 


Mr. Freeman was a frightening example of the criminal- 
ization of homelessness reaching a new level.” 


I thought about the scholarly analysis of mental illness — 
- that I had learned at the anti-psychiatry conference and © 
-protest that was. held in San Francisco on May 17-18. 


“The question.is what is madness? Is it a fixed notion or 
is it really conceived by a society that is pathologized by 
the Mental Health industry?” asked psychiatric survivor 


‘Michelle Curran on.a panel at the conference. I wondered 


if Mr. Freeman was really “crazy” or just unlikable. 


“T just didn’t like the guy; he was mean, scary and ~ 


ugly,” said a woman who worked on Telegraph Avenue, 
who remembered him when I described him. “He just 
wasn’t nice.” ERS I take six steps and then six more. 


6 “MI Freeman... Mr. Freeman, are you listen- © 
ing to me? I need you to understand me. 
You are no longer allowed on Telegraph 
Avenue. If you are seen there, you will be arrested.” 
The tall man with the gray-black beard barely nodded 
while knocking his thin frame against the confines of his’ 
bright orange Alameda County jail outfit. If he could 
only just focus on his feet, he knew he would be okay, 
but there was a wall in each direction. Steps....he would . 


just focus on the steps... 


Six steps, just six more steps. If he could just geta lit. 
tle further. He walked straight like he always did. How 
far could he go? He would just keep walking like noth- 
ing. He wasn’t gonna stop for nobody. If he could just 


pass this intersection... 


Kevin Lee ona was a houseless man who had 
walked back and forth on Telegraph Avenue for over 20 
years. He talked to almost no one. Almost no one talked 

‘to him. “He was a fixture on Telegraph,” said Osha 
Neumann, an advocate and lawyer for low-income and 


_ houseless folks in the East Bay. 


‘Last year, a judge-ruled that due to the fact that people 
just didn’t like him, especially store owners on Telegraph 

Avenue, he would have to stop walking on the one street 
he knew. “I’m not pone stop for ANYONE. no matter 


what. Just six steps more.’ 


Kevin Lee Freeman was well known on Telegraph. 


- “But he kept coming back to Telegraph and the 
police kept putting him in jail,” said Neumann. “The 
last time he was in court on some minor homeless vio- 
lation, I think it was public drunkenness, the judge sent 
him to Santa Rita county jail up in Pleasanton.” 

nS Osha related Mr. Freeman’s horrific tale to me in a 
somber, slow cadence. “He was put in a cell with anoth- 
er mentally disturbed man. The next morning, the guard 
was Called to their cell only to find an extremely bloody — 
scene, parts of Mr. Freeman’s brain matter smeared on 
the wall. His cell mate killed him by beating him to. 
death with his bare hands.” Freeman was murdered in 
the middle of the night on May 9 by Ryan Lee Raper. 

Osha went on to explain that they have basically no 
mental health services available for folks in Alameda’ 
County and no. beds for alcoholics like Freeman who 
might want to detox. Osha added, “What happened to 


Kevin Freeman | Was Your Brother 


Kevin Freeman was your 
brother; not the one that 
went to Harvard, the other 
one, maybe without the lov- 
ing wife and happy any 
and good job. 


by Carol Deanee 


e. were walking in opposite 
-directions on University. 
Avenue in mid-April, and we 

started grinning as soon as we saw each 
_ other, part of Berkeley’ S ey of mutual 
notoriety. 

“Spare change for old times’ sake,” he 
said, and I gave him the five in my pock- 
et. “How come they haven’t killed you 


yet?” he joked, and I told him I should ask» 


him the same thing. 
“Oh, we got it lined up-now,” he said. 
“We're all set now.” He went on that way 


for a bit, and whatever he meant, it 


seemed pretty positive, and it seemed to 


include: me. I told him to take care, and 


we parted. 

Kevin Freeman wasn’t crazy, and he 
wasn’t drunk that day when we met. 
Whatever may or may not have happened 
on April 22, when University of 
California police arrested Freeman late at 


night on Telegraph Avenue, the police - 


and the courts had already decided that he 
shouldn’t be allowed in the area south of 
campus, the one place he could count on 
_ finding friends, inexpensive or free food, 
and access to services. 
It’s a common routine, making part of 
the town off-limits to people the police 
and the courts have decided are “problem- 


atic.” With a few repeated arrests, any. 


prosecutor can point to a “record,” argue 
for a stay-away order, and usually get one. 

_ Massive amounts of these stay-away 
orders were issued against protesters in 


_ Artist Richard List made images of angels reaching out to Kevin Lee Freeman, and 


posted the pictures, along with flowers, on garbage cans in downtown Berkeley. 


1991 in Berkeley, in an effort to reduce 


attendance at demonstrations. I was the 


only SLAPP-suit defendant found in vio- - 


lation ofan injunction the courts issued 
against four alleged “key leaders” of those 
protests, and although I was a civil prison- 
er, I was put into the general population in 
Santa Rita in violation of the law. 

The Berkeley Police have their own 
public relations department, unlike the 


_ rest of us. Between its affinity for eccen- 


tricity and love of the nut-brown bowl, 


most of Berkeley’s population teeters on . 


the edge of sanity and sobriety from time 
to time. If one has a home to hide in, one 


- doesn’t risk getting the treatment Kevin - 


Freeman got — typed, ticketed, and 
tossed into a cell with someone violent 
enough to kill him. 

Kevin Freeman was your brother; not 


"the one that went to Harvard, the other 


one, maybe without the loving wife and 


happy family and good job. We now have 


no chance to know what he had all lined 
up, whatever it was he was so cheerful 
about the day we passed each other on the 


street. But his story should at least illumi-. 
nate the danger of the seemingly benign 


stay-away order, which criminalizes sim- 
ply being in a part of town where others 
are free to congregate. 

The University of California, the 
police, and the courts constantly conspire 
to relocate the “problematic” people who 
frequent the area south of campus, the 


people with the wrong clothes, the wrong . 


demeanor, and the wrong politics. 
It’s not happening in some dark room 


off the record; it’s happening in broad 


daylight with almost all of our permission. 
It’s business as usual, and for once, for a 


brief moment, Kevin Lee Freeman has 


shown us how much it costs. 


[Hymn for Kevin Lee Gea 


| “The Tramp On The Street” 
Lyrics and music by Grady and Hazel Cole 


-way. Here is only someof my list. 


Only a tramp was Lazarus that day 

He who lay down by the rich man’s gate 

And he begged for crumbs from the rich man to eat 
But they left him to die like a tramp on the street 


He was some mother’ s darling, he was some mother’s s son 
| Once he was fair, once he was young 

Some mother rocked him, her little darling, to seep 

‘| But they left him to die like a tramp on the street 


| And Jesus who died on Calvary’ s tree 

Shed his life’s blood for you and for me 

They pierced his side, his hands, and his feet 

Then they left him to die like a tramp on the street 


‘He was Mary’ s own darling, God’s chosen son 

Once he was fair, once he was young 

And Mary, she rocked him, her little darling to lene 
_And they left him to die like a tramp on the street 


Grady and Hazel Cole’s haunting song was performed by Ramblin’ 
Jack Elliot, Joan Baez, Peter, Paul and Mary, and many others. 


‘Mr. NaturaP 


We didn’t know the world 
was at enmity with Love. 
It cost Kevin his life. | 


| by Ron Kurisawa, Chaplaincy ~ 


the Homeless 


started out thinking of things I 
thought Kevin Freeman was like. 


Just a word to describe him, alist of | 


words and ideas, and that set me on the 


Kevin was: The Trucker; The first 
Kevin I ever met when I was looking for 
friends and new names were like old 
friends; Mr. Natural, the way he walked: 
He seemed to kind of keep an eye on me 
in an indirect way; a Hobo Philosopher; 
an older, pre-’60s image; an Essene; 
Stoic; Intellectual; Philosophical; 


Principled; Individual; Outspoken; | 


Scrupulous; Kind; Gentle — like John 
the Baptist; Fiery. He walked with his 
head up, long strides. Proud. 

Ihave a feeling he came to Berkeley 
looking for companionship in the center 
of the counterculture, high-quality cul- 


tural freedom. But Kant, I think, said | 


freedom is indefinable. He got lost. 


The poor criticize the rich for acquir- : 


ing too much, for excess, waste, work- 


ing too hard, polluting the world, miss- | 


ing essential existence. Or they just live. 

I haven’t found peace with my neigh- 
bors. in the 18 years I have been on 
Section 8. No wonder he stayed on the 
street, drunk. Among other things, maybe 
he is a good example of what not to do. I 


-am sure he didn’t want to die like that. 
If we go out into the world, there 


should be something for us. But we 
didn’t know the world was at enmity 


with Love. It cost Kevin his life. 


Beware. Settle down. Find Peace. 


~ Another Kevin I met last week said 


Kevin’s brother is coming out. Come to 
the Memorial. Come see each other. 
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Still Waters Run Deep: In Memory of Kevin Freeman 


June 2003 


by Jim Beatty: 


evin walked tall. He came 
from the Midwest to create a 


look like the Aquarian Age was put on 
hold and California didn’t fall into the 
ocean. But he stayed. | 

I met him with Resgie a biker- ‘hee 
‘guy I’d met at the Greyhound station in 
1973 or “74. It was a year or so later that I 
met Kevin. At any rate it was before the 
history the police have of him. He was 


_ quiet and calm and knew what he wanted. 


He had a purpose, if only to get high, but 
he didn’t want to deal with anyone that 
wasn't on his beam. I didn’t get to know 


him much better than that. 


But a few months ago I saw him walk- 
ing up University Avenue as-I was walk- 


ing down, back home. I hadn’t seen him 
. for 5 or 10 years. because I haven’t been 


around Telegraph for a while. I looked at 
him_and sort of smiled, gave a little wave, 


and he saw me and said, Yeh, it’s you. 


You put on 50 million pounds but it’s the 


same guy. I laughed and said: something 
- and that was that. I was glad to see him 


again. I didn’t know exactly what we 
could do together and we walked by. ; 

I was really sad to see that he had died. 
I think he was a good person and added a 


- great deal to the world. People say he was 
quiet and kept to himself but, “Still waters 


run deep.” I will miss him. 

I’m sorry he had an alcohol problem, 
but with a little help I think he could have 
given a lot to the world. Alameda County 
wants Berkeley to take care of its roblems 


’m writing this from the Santa Rita 
County Jail in Dublin where I’m doing 

80 days for “being annoying” in public 

and getting roughly arrested by the 
Berkeley police. Now normally with some- 


-thing like this, you’d take it to trial and the 


D.A. would throw it out, but if you’ ve been 
homeless in Berkeley or are a homeless 
activist, you’re on probation on top of pro- 


bation, trespassing, lodging, violating a stay - 


away order, blah, blah, blah. : 
So you have to take the time they give. 
you and pray they don’t put you in a cell 
with some maniac. Like they did to my 
friend Kevin Freeman. He was murdered 
in here last week. 

’ The last time I saw Kevin was just a 
few days before his death. I was coming 


back from court and I heard a “hey, | 


Danny”. and a knock on the glass of the 
cell I was passing. It was Kevin Freeman 


in a group of about 12 prisoners in what 
they call the mental holding tank. A few . 


other guys in there were homeless people 
from Berkeley and they waved, and I 


‘smiled and waved back. The guard escort- - 
ing me even said, “Those must be your 
_ people!” I laughed and said, “Yep, I’m 
from Berkeley.” It made me feel good that © 
those guys recognized me as a friend and _ 
--someone who cares about them. 


I first met Kevin Freeman about 12 
years ago on Telegraph Avenue. But it took 
several years for him to trust me enough to 


‘have a conversation. He had a voice that © 
~ sounded remarkably like that of Tommy 


Chong: of Cheech and Chong fame, and 
he’d tell me about some crazy hitchhiking 
excursion that he just had returned from. Ii 


-. became a set part of my “rounds” in- 


Berkeley, and I began to miss him when 
Kevin wasn’t to be seen at his usual spot in 
front of Shakespeare’s Books on Telegraph. 

Then, a month ago, by chance I hap- 


new world. He kept his head — 
: -up and strode through life. I 
think he got discouraged whén it started to - 


STREET SPIRIT 


Art by Osha Neumann 


*“What happened at Santa Rita jail is unacceptable. To 
endanger a person by placing him in a cell with a person 
with a history of violence and not monitor the cell in some — 


-way is something just short of murder.” 


— “Ron Kurisawa 


so it. doesn’t fund detox programs. The 
result is that the system that Kevin sought 
to evade was lethal to him. He couldn’t get 
away; and it is the System that should be 
executed for Capital Crimes. 

Will anyone ever know whether or not 


an attempted murderer was putin a. 


behavioral cell with Kevin, a man over 
twice his age — a man who had only 
raised his voice occasionally, and maybe 
resisted arrest slightly once on purpose — 
to intimidate him because Kevin had been 


— in jail 50 times. Le and they felt he 


pared to be on Euclid Street on the north- 


‘side of the UC campus, and there he was 


sitting in front of LaVal’s Pizza. 
He looked miserable, and when I asked 


_ why, he told me the court had banished 


him from Telegraph. To me, it seemed 


easier to banish the swallows from 


Capistrano. For Kevin, Telegraph was his 
comfort zone, his family and survival. For 
as long as I had known him, T never saw 


him anywhere else. 


needed a taste of “real” punishment? Or 
was it an accident? How’can the. Un be 
brought out? 


What sacrifice should be made in the 


name of peace and justice? How can we 
live without knowing we are responsible for 
the safety of the innocent? The jails are our 
institutions, but because most people don’t 
ever get exposed to them, the people run- 
ning them feel they can act with total 
impunity. It is only by words that we know 


and can believe them; but if those who run. 


the jails are criminals and lie to us, we are 


every morning; you'll be in court once a 
week. You won’t be on Telegraph, 
People’s Park, yadda, yadda, yadda. And 
if you displease us, you’re going back to 
jail. After which, you'll get out again, 
then back to jail — out in, in out. 
Then. it hits you that you may need. 
some grease because you’re screwed. You 
see, the folks that run our program here in 
Berkeley actually campaigned against 


Prop. 36, the ballot Bees that would 


Kevin looked miserable, and when I asked why, he told me 
the court had banished him from Telegraph. To me, it 
seemed easier to banish the swallows from Capistrano. 
Telegraph was his comfort zone, his family and survival. 


You see, the way it works for the home- 


“Jess is you rack up these petty infractions 


and sooner or later you miss a court date 


-and you get arrested. When you get here to 


Santa Rita, they throw you to the wolves. 
So by the time you. get to court a couple 


days later, you’ ve been assaulted and terror- 
_ized and you’re ready to accept anything 


they want if you can just get out of jail. 

A public defender comes up with about 
20 files in his hand and flies through 
them.<“Okay,” he says, 
credit for time served, three years proba- 
tion, and you have to complete the 
Options program.” He tells you that if you 
sign here, you can get out today; but if 
you want to fight the charge, you’ll have 
to stay in for 45 days until it comes to 
trial. After what you’ve been through in 
the last couple of days, 45 days seems like 


a death sentence. And it just might be — 


ask Kevin Freeman. Oh right, we can’t. 
So now you’re on probation and have 


to show up every morning at a drug and 


alcohol program called Options, which is 
kinda funny, because at this point options 
is what you don’t have. You'll be there 


“you're offered . 


place drug users in programs, not i in jails. 
Why? Because after years of jailing people, 
their new drug of choice is getting drunk 
on the-power of locking people up. 

I remember the director of this pro- 
gram, after recommending to the court 
that I be locked up, saying to my girl- 
friend that I needed to “feel the pain of 
my alcoholism.” Which was ironic, I 
thought, because pain is my. motivation 
for drinking in the first place. And then 
when my girlfriend was locked up, this 
same woman urged her to have an abor- 
tion and put pressure on her in jail until 
she did so. 

So, yeS, I’m a little bitter, but I’m not 
surprised that, between these jackals of the 
court and the jackasses that run the jail, one 
of my friends would be killed. Kevin Lee 


‘Freeman is just one of many. He was a 


sweet guy and it kills me a little inside to 
imagine the terror of his last moments. 


God willing, ’ll be home in 45 days. I 


say God willing, because, even though I’m 
confined to this wheelchair and am here on 
a misdemeanor, almost half of the 32 men 
in my cellblock are here for murder. 


| along an empty street — 


not safe. And there is evidence that we are 
not safe, not im Corcoran, Pelican Bay mee 
the streets of San Francisco. 


A memorial will be held for Kevin 
Lee Freeman on June 28 at 1:00. p.m. at 


the Berkeley Unitarian Fellowship at — 


1924 Cedar at Bonita, a block east of 
Martin Luther King. | 

My neighbor, City Councilwoman 
Linda Maio, said she will talk to Loni 
‘Hancock to have legislation to prevent 


violent accused criminals from being put 


in a jail cell with others for the purposes 


_ of intimidation. eu there will be 


better supervision. © 

I ‘spoke with Teddy Mead today at the 
Med. He knew Kevin better than me. He 
met him in 1981 or so. The first thing he 
said was, “Kevin was not a liar or a thief.” 


They had a mutual girlfriend for a while, 
He said Kevin called himself “The Last 
Hippie.” The two were inseparable for a 


couple of years in the late 1980s. Teddy 


said Kevin was well read, articulate and’ - 
_ hip. He ended with, “I mess him. I miss. 


his conversation. I miss his intelligence.” 
I stopped off at the Youth Dropins and 


met Ron Kurisawa, who works there for - 


the Chaplaincy for the homeless. Ron 
said, “What happened at Santa Rita jail is 


unacceptable. To endanger a person by. 


placing him in a cell with a person with a 
history of violence and not monitor the 
cell in some way is something just short 
of murder. How can this have happened? 
Was this done on purpose? These ques- 
tions need to be addressed and answered.” 


Teddy Mead can.be reached at (510) 684- 
6204, if someone wants to talk about Kevin. 


. Banished from Telegraph to Face the Violence of J ail © 


by Dan Gerous, Santa Rita Jail 


portrait of a system as 
a young miscarriage 
— for Kevin Lee Freeman 


by Randy Fingland 


rights can conveniently be 

put on the back burner 

in the interests of public safety: ° 
saving society from 

an alleged terrorist caught with 

a shopping list that includes fertilizer 
or a “dangerous” drunk stumbling 


wasn’t the initial idea 
no land, no vote 
_whereas now the biggest property 
holders don’t need to vote, 

are primarily exempt from 
protecting the interests of the 
public, although I suppose 
campaign contributions could be 
counted as votes - 


it suffices: no rights for 
the homeless, no wrongs for 
‘the corporations, and as for - 
the courts, they’re always 
in receipt of rich advice 
when administering justice 


Memorial for : 
| Kevin Freeman 
: 1:00 p.m. _ 
Saturday, June 28 
Berkeley Unitarian 


_ Fellowship 
1924 Cedar at Bonita 


In Mad In America, one lone 
author bears moral witness 
to the suffering of hundreds 
of thousands of people, and 
names the names that 
deserve to live in infamy. 


by Terry Messman 


obert Whitaker’s book, Mad In 

America, is a towering achieve- 

ment that stands shoulder to 

houlder with the best investiga- 

tive reporting in U.S. history. His book 

invites comparison with other momentous 

examples of muckraking journalism, such 

as Rachel Carson’s prophetic environmen- 

tal exposé, The Silent Spring, or William 

Lloyd Garrison’s liberating reporting on the 
fight to abolish slavery. - 

Whitaker’s revelation of two centuries 

of psychiatric mistreatment serves to 

unlock the locked wards that for too long 

have hidden nightmarish abuses from the 


public: Mad In America also tears away the 


shroud of silence that has prevented the 
public from hearing how psychiatric 
patients themselves have described the 
untold suffering caused by electroshock, 
lobotomy, insulin coma therapy, and mind- 
numbing doses of neuroleptic drugs. 

Mad In America is one of those rare 
works of journalism. that truly gives voice 
to the voiceless. Through Whitaker’s com- 
passionate writing, we now can hear: the 
cries of patients locked away in the perma- 
nent silence of asylums; and we can see that 
they’ were never really asylums at all, but 
warehouses of anguish where frightened 
and traumatized human beings were locked 
away from the larger society, unseen and 
undefended in their torment. 

Perhaps even more impressive than the 
insights he has unearthed, however, is the 
sheer bravery of Whitaker’s full-scale dis- 
sent from the accepted wisdom of psychi- 
atry. The boldness of Whitaker’s indict- 
ment of the psychiatric establishment is as 
stirring as Chief Bromden’s unforgettable 
act of defiance in Ken Kesey’s novel, One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest. 

After Randle McMurphy has been 


lobotomized for instigating an uprising in - 


the mental hospital, Chief Bromden, who 
has: silently endured endless cruelty and 
dehumanization as an inmate, finally finds 
the strength.to rebel against the spirit- 
crushing ‘psychiatric overseers. The Chief 
jerks an impossibly heavy steel-and- 
cement control panel out of the floor and 
- throws it with all his might through the 
wire-mesh windows of the locked-down 
ward, then runs away to his freedom. _ 
In writing Mad In America, Whitaker 


gathered armloads of scientific research, as 


weighty as a steel control panel, and hurled 
it all right through the locked wards of 


every dehumanizing psychiatric institution — 


in the country. His book is a massive blow 
_ against the legacy of psychiatric abuses he 
has so carefully documented. 
In a fascinating twist, when Whitaker 
began his research into the history of psy- 
chiatric abuses, he was a believer in the 
story of progress that psychiatry has been 
telling the public for decades. When he 
began his series for the Boston Globe, 
Whitaker said, “I absolutely believed the 
‘common wisdom that these antipsychotic 


drugs actually had improved things and - 


that they had totally revolutionized how 
- we treated schizophrenia. People used to 


be locked away forever, and now maybe 
things weren’t great, but they were a lot 
better. It was a story of progress” 
That story of progress was dulent, as 
Whitaker soon found out when he gained 


Robert Whitaker, author of Mad In America,-a powerful 
investigative report on the history of psychiatric abuses. 


new insight from his research into psychi- 
atric practices such as electroshock, loboto- 


my, insulin coma, metrazol convulsive ther- ° 


apy, and neuroleptic drugs. 

Psychiatrists told the public that these 
techniques “cured” psychosis or balanced 
the chemistry of the brain. But, in reality, 
the common thread in all these different 


Seaaems was the attempt to suppress 


“mental illness”. by deliberately damaging 
the higher functions of the brain. 
The stunning truth is that, behind ee 


doors, the psychiatric establishment labeled 


these treatments, “brain-damaging thera- 
peutics.” It may seem self-evident now that 


_ electroshock and lobotomy purposely 


assault and incapacitate the brain, but the 
next generation of antipsychotic medica- 
tions also created the same kind of brain 


' pathology by blocking the neurotransmitter 


dopamine and essentially shutting down 
many higher brain functions. 


A ‘CHEMICAL LOBOTOMY’ _ 
In fact, when antipsychotics. such as 


Thorazine and Haldol were introduced, psy- . 


chiatrists themselves said that these neu- 


‘roleptic drugs were virtually indistinguish- 


able from a “chemical lobotomy.” That is 
why Mad In America is subtitled “Bad 


_ Science, Bad Medicine, and the Enduring 


Mistreatment of the Mentally Ill.” 
Whitaker traces a clear path from the 
crude use of lobotomy and electroshock to 


‘today’s much-hyped neuroleptic drugs 


and newer “atypical” drugs, and shows 
that all these treatments indiscriminately 
disrupt higher brain functions and short- 
circuit patients’ thoughts, emotions, mem- 
ories, and even their basic personality. 


Dorothy Day of the Catholic Worker . 
newspaper said that the sacred task of the . 


journalist is to “comfort the afflicted and 
afflict the comfortable.” Whitaker’s book 
is indeed full of compassion for the 
afflicted victims of psychiatry. But, oh; 
how his book afflicts the comfortable! 
Whitaker reveals how Benjamin Rush, 
the “father of American psychiatry,” theo- 
rized that insanity was caused by “morbid” 


qualities in the blood, leading him to con- 


clude that as much as “four-fifths of the 


blood in the body” should be drawn away; 
Rush bled one patient 47 times, removing ~ 
‘four gallons of blood over time. He also 


strapped patients horizontally to a board 
and spun.them around at great speeds. He 
confined others in his “Tranquilizer Chair” 
that completely immobilized every part of 


their body for. long periods and blocked. 


their. sight with a bizarre wooden shroud, 
while they were doused in ice-cold water. 

That is how psychiatry began in our 
country — with practices: indistinguish- 
able from torture. 


Whitaker’s book uncovers a shamefial 


history of psychiatric mistreatment, in 
which teeth and bodily organs (including 


_gall bladders, colons, and the ovaries of — 


women) were surgically removed to get rid 
of the “bacteria” thought to cause insanity. | 

Under the guise of “therapy,” patients 
were put in coffin-like boxes and nearly 


drowned in ice-cold vats of water; while 


others were weakened by being whipped, 
nearly starved and given nausea-inducing 
agents. Silent generations of patients were 
penned up in psychiatric dungeons for life 
to keep them from ever having children. 


FORCED STERILIZATION IN THE U.S. 
Whitaker unveils a truly frightening his- 


tory of prominent psychiatrists joining with 


the eugenics movement to rid the gene pool 
of the “insanity gene” by classifying mental 
health clients as debased and subhuman. 
Eugenicists sought to cleanse America of 
the mentally ill by forcibly segregating 
them in asylums so they couldn’t procreate, 
and then sterilizing tens of thousands of 
patients to prevent them from breeding. 

The U.S. eugenics movement was a key 


inspiration for Nazi Germany’s similar pro- — 


grams to segregate and sterilize mentally 


disabled people, and German scientists . 


even traveled to California to study our 
program of forced sterilization. ; 

American eugenics may have reached its 
apotheosis in 1935 when Alexis Carrel, a 
physician at Rockefeller Institute for 


Medical Research in New York, wrote that 


the mentally ill “should be humanely and 

economically disposed of in small-euthanis- 

tic institutions supplied with proper gases.” 
The U.S. psychiatrists who embraced the 


program of compulsory sterilization direct- 


ly influenced the doctors of the Third 
Reich, who would soon begin the * mercy 
killings” of mental patients. 

_ As psychiatry advanced in the 1940s 
and 1950s, the scientific assault on the 
brains of patients became, if anything, 
more methodical and in some cases more 
terrifying. Insulin coma, metrazol convul- 
sion therapy, electroshock and lobotomies 
were’ used to cripple the frontal lobe and 


‘the higher brain functions that separate . 


human beings from the lower primates: 


This assault on the brain then came, 
fully into the present with the widespread 


Sy 


Mad In America is subtitled: “Bad Science, Bad Medicine, 
and the Enduring Mistreatment of the Mentally Il.” 


use. of neuroleptic drugs such as 
Thorazine and Haldol, and the current use 


of the new “atypical” antipsychotic drugs 


Zyprexa, Clozaril and Risperdal. 
Both the neuroleptics and the atypicals 
create brain pathology by blocking the flow 


_of neurotransmitters, leaving patients 


dulled, lethargic and vegetative. The neu- 
roleptics unleashed a devastating epidemic 
of “persistent Parkinson’s” symptoms and 
the terribly disfiguring neurological dys- 
function called tardive dyskinesia. The new 
atypicals have already been linked with 
immense weight gain, diabetes, and the 
dangerous depletion of white blood cells. 

_A STIRRING ACT OF RESISTANCE 

The publication of Mad In America is a 
watershed in the history. of human rights. I 
was not the same after I read it. It is a sear- 
ing historical exposé that has an impact 
comparable to reading the stories of 


Holocaust survivors. It is a song of lamen- | 


tation for the human beings we have lost. It 
is an act of compassion that reclaims the 


_ humanity of psychiatric survivors. 


Finally, it is a stirring act of resistance in 


which one lone author bears moral witness - 


to the suffering of hundreds of thousands, 
and names the names that, deserve to live in 
infamy: the inventors of lobotomy and elec- 
troshock and tardive dyskinesia. 

For over 30 years, patients rights groups 
have been speaking out against psychiatric 
abuses — the torturous treatments, the loss 
of freedom and dignity, the misuse of seclu- 
sion and restraints, the neurological. damage 


caused by “antipsychotic” drugs. But these. 


groups have been condemned and. dis- 
missed by the psychiatric establishment, 
and their truths censured and denied. 


Perhaps it takes a book by an outside 


journalist who fully believed in the widely 
parroted story of “progress” being ped- 


died by the giant pharmaceutical corpora- -: 

tions that utterly dominate the practice of | _ 
psychiatry today. Through his. historical iis 
_and scientific research, Robert Whitaker 
has shattered that myth of progress and 
has shown that antipsychotic drugs are. 


nothing more than the latest, most trendy 
form of “brain-damaging therapeutics.” 
- Mad In America is an astonishing indict- 


ment of 250 years of psychiatric mistreat-— 
-ment, dehumanization, torture, and the 
deliberate infliction of brain damage. One ~ 


only wishes that it could be prescribed as a 
form of “forced treatment” and made 


mandatory reading for every psychiatrist 
and coon drug pusher in the land. 
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The Street Spirit Interview with Robert Whitaker 


PSYCHOSURGERY BRUTALITY: American psychiatrist Walter Freeman 
(above, center) developed the frontal lobotomy, a barbarous act which plunged an 


Mad In America 
Bad Science, Bad Medicine, andthe _ 
Enduring Mistreatment of the Mentally Ill - 


by Robert Whitaker 


Perseus Publishing 


Interview by Terry Messman 
Street Spirit: What led you to write a 
book about the history of psychiatric mis- 
_ treatment? I’ve heard you began working 
on a story for the Boston Globe that 
opened up in an unexpected way. 
Robert Whitaker: Yes, there was a 
particular story; but it was sort of a back- 


door entry, actually. In 1998, I started 


writing about the problems in psychiatric 
drug trials. At that point, I decided to do a 
series for the Boston Globe on problems 


in psychiatric research. While I was doing 


that series, I kept coming upon outcome 
studies that I found mind-boggling. 
One was the World Health Organization 
studies which showed that outcomes for 
people with mental health problems were 
much, much better in the poor countries of 
- the world. By the way, the results of their 
first report was so startling, they repeated 
the study, and they came up with the same 
results. When I asked people why that was, 
no one could give me a good answer. They 
would just 7 “Oh, well, families are nicer 
over there,” or “societies are nicer.” It 
didn’t really ring true. 


Spirit: In the gcioied countries, 
supposedly we have more advanced ther- 


apies and drugs; and yet the outcomes are. 


worse here, with far more people locked 
into lifelong, chronic mental illness? 
Whitaker: Exactly. So that really 
opened an interesting question that no one 
was answering. One other thing caught 
my attention as I started looking at those 
World Health Organization studies. What 
“no one, and I mean no one, mentioned 
was that the use of antipsychotic drugs 
was much less in those poor countries 


where people were infrequently kept on 


the drugs. 


So here you had this disparity. You. 


have our medical paradigm here in this 
country, which says continual drug treat- 
ment for those diagnosed with schizo- 


phrenia is absolutely essential. And yet 


- outcomes and recovery rates were much, 
an higher. in cae: countries where they 


-icepick-like instrument beneath the eyelid and, using @ surgical mallet, drove it 
through the eye socket bone and into the brain. Movement of the instrument sev- 
ered the fibers of the frontal brain lobes, causing irreversible brain damage. 


D 


didn’t follow that paradigm. That obvi- 
ously raises the question: Is there some- 


thing wrong with our paradigm? 


The other study that dovetails with this 
is by the Harvard Medical School 
- researchers who, in 1994, had looked at 


outcomes over the centuries for schizo- 
phrenia patients, and concluded that out- 
comes hadn’t really improved since 1900, 


‘when the therapies of the day were water | 
therapies. Again, that was contrary to the: 


story we’tell ourselves. The story we tell 
ourselves is that we’re getting ever better 


drugs and we’re. getting ever better at 
understanding the “biology” of the disease 


of schizophrenia. 


Electroshock or Electroconvulsive Therapy (ECT). George Bjorgen photo, Minneapolis Star 
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_ Spirit: One of the revelations of your 
book is the way it gives voice to the truly 
voiceless. Patients testify about the devas- 
tating effects. of electroshock, lobotomy, 
insulin coma and neuroleptic drugs. Their 
voices are startlingly different from what 
the psychiatric establishment has reported 
about those therapies. 

Whitaker: Oh, that’s a great point. 
When I was doing that first series in the 


-~ Globe, that all started coming out — that 


the story of how great the therapies were, 
how essential the drugs were, was not 
shared by the clients themselves. So there 
you immediately understood that there was 
a different perspective, a different under- 


Under eugenics policies we said, ““They’re a threat to us.” 
We started talking about the mentally ill as a social cancer 
that needs to be cut out of the body politic. In fact, it’s 
here, in this country, where doctors first started talking 
about killing the mentally ill — mercy killing. 


Spirit: You are one of the few writers 


who has dared to challenge the medically 
accepted story that antipsychotic drugs 
and. the newer-generation drugs are the 
only way to treat so-called schizophrenia. 

Whitaker: That’s what really attracted 


me to the whole story, was that there was _ 


that belief system out there — and by the 


way, I shared that belief system when I 


began this book. When I was doing that 
series for the Boston Globe on psychiatric 
research, I absolutely believed the common 
wisdom that these antipsychotic drugs actu- 
ally had improved things and that they had 
totally revolutionized how we treated schiz- 
ophrenia. People used to be locked away 
forever, and now maybe things weren’t 
great, but they were a lot better. It was a 
story of progress. I believed that, and I 


believed that the drugs were essential and 


were “like insulin for diabetes,” because 


that’s what I had been told. 
Spirit: What led you, then, to develop 


such a comprehensive critique of the 


entire history of psychiatry? 
Whitaker: I did the series for the 
Boston Globe, arid I really wasn’t content 


with what I understood at that point 


because there was this mystery out there 
that needed to be explored, and that’s why 
I did the book. 


standing and a different story to be told. 

You talk about giving voice to the 
voiceless. When I started reading histories 
of psychiatry, the voices of those so treated 
was absolutely missing. It was just not 
there, which is stunning. You ask people 
why their voice is not there, and they say, 
“Well, they’re unreliable witnesses.” Or, 
“They don’t know they’re sick.” You know 
the whole story. But that’s obviously just 
ridiculous. It’s actually obscene.. 


Spirit: Why do you find it “obscene” 
that those voices were left out of the histo- 
ries you were researching? 

Whitaker: Because it’s like oe 
them non-persons. They. don’t count. 


_ Their experience doesn’t count. We know 
_ when you do that to someone, that is an 


obscene act, whether it be done to Jews or 
slaves or whatever oppressed people. We 
have come to an understanding that to 
negate someone’s experience, to deny it, 
is an obscene thing to do. And yet, this is 
one group that, as a society, we still don’t 
allow. them to speak for themselves. 

Think about who speaks today for the 
mentally ill in this country. Not the so- 
called mentally ill themselves very much. 
When they do an article in the newspaper 
it will be NAMI [the National Alliance 
for the Mentally Ill] quoted for the family 


point of view, and then there will be the 
drug companies and the doctors. But how 
often do you really get the client pont of 
view? Not very often. 

That was one of the things I sét out to 
do, is to look at the official story as we go 
through history, but then see what the 
patients themselves are saying about these 
therapies. And let’s also see, with the per- 
spective of history, which group seemed 
to be more accurate, more truthful — in 


other words, which story held up over 
time. For example, if you remember 


patients getting electroshocked in the 
1940s and having to be dragged off to the 
table. Well, at the time, of course, the 
story was that it was good for them, right? 
But what do we know today? We know it 
was as abusive as hell. It was horrible. 


Spirit: At the time, psychiatrists reas- 
sured the public that it was absolutely 
painless and provided great relief from 
their symptoms; whereas the patients 
often had to be dragged kicking and 
screaming to the electroshock room. 

Whitaker: Exactly. And there’s a les- 


-_ son to be learned here: If you ignore the 


voice of those so treated, you do so at 


great peril of doing real harm. In. fact, as 


we go forward in history, the perspective 
that’s going to bear out-as true, is almost 
inevitably that of those so treated. The 


- patients’ own stories, time and time again, 


has seemed right and accurate as we get 
some perspective from history. You asked 
this question about giving a voice to the 
voiceless. You cannot accurately tell the 


history of psychiatry, the history of treat- 


ment for the mentally ill in this country, 


_ without listening to those who. were so 


treated. It’s just incomplete without it. 


Spirit: One of your startling insights is 
how many psychiatric treatments deliber-' 
ately utilize “brain-damaging therapeu- 

cs.” That’s a common thread linking elec- 
troshock, insulin coma, lobotomy and neu- 
roleptic drugs. These therapies are pur-. 
posely designed to damage higher brain 
functioning, and the public doesn’t know 
this.. Yet in private, psychiatrists admit that 
these treatments “work” by deliberately 
incapacitating higher brain functions. 

Whitaker: Yes, and again, this was so 
surprising. There is a common thread to 
treatment and medical interventions 


throughout the past 200 years that, anuang 
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their time, are said to work. If you’re a doc- 
tor and you’re giving one of these therapies 
— let’s say it’s blood-letting or you’re 
putting someone in a tranquilizer chair or 
you're shocking them 50 times or you’re 
poisoning them with metrazol convulsive 
therapy — you’ ve got to believe that works. 

So the common thread you start to dis- 
cover is how they define what works in 


dealing with the mentally ill: it’s eliminat- 


ing the symptoms. Knocking out the symp- 
toms so you don’t see these kinds of wild 
fancies, and at least they’re not exhibiting 
the hallucinations and the behavior that 
“may be disturbing to others. 

So how do they do that? Well, it turns 
out that you can knock down those hallu- 
cinations, paranoia, wild thoughts, hearing 


voices, etc. You can knock those down by - 


_ diminishing brain function, which makes 
sense because the brain’s got to be operat- 
ing in order to be thinking in this way. 
And that’s what you see time and time 
again in psychiatry — things that sort of 
weaken people, things that knock down 
higher cognitive processes. That really 
came to fruition in the first half of the 
20th century when we had the eugenics 
movement flourishing in this country 


which totally devalued the mentally ill as_ 


people, which viewed them as threats to 
the health of society. - 


Spirit: Psychiatry tried to “advance” 
by assaulting the brain. with electroshock 
or lobotomy, and now with the newer gen- 
_ eration of neuroleptic and atypical drugs 
— which is still a major chemical assault 
on higher brain functioning and the 
dopamine transmission system. 

Whitaker: No question about it. And 
it really gets going as we learn more about 
the brain in the éarly part of the 20th cen: 
_tury. Now you see the assault, let’s say in 
the 1940s, becoming much more explicit. 
If you go back and read. the medical jour- 
nals at that time when they.were more 
honest, you will see people writing about 
“brain-damaging therapeutics.” That’s 
what they called them. 


Spirit: That's an amazingly inhumane 
phrase. 
Whitaker: But that’s their words, not 


my words. And they would talk about 


how they had this progression from elec- 
troshock. What they would say about 
‘ electroshock is, it knocked down the high- 
er functions of the brain for a brief period; 


but then as people recovered from this 


trauma, the delusions and hallucinations 
returned. So they would say you have to 
do repetitive electroshock 30, 40, 50 times 
so this brain damage, in essence, would 
stick and become more permanent. 

_ Then we get lobotomy which, of 
course, is disconnecting the very part of 
the brain that makes us most human, that 
distinguishes us from owe: primates. We 
disconnected that and we know that’s 
brain damage, but what did they say at 
that time? It was treated as a miracle brain 
therapy and the guy that invented it 


[Portuguese neurologist Egas Moniz] got - 


the Nobel Prize in medicine. But it was 
really curious how they talked about it at. 
that time. They would talk about knocking 
people down to a “lower level of being.” 
That was considered a good outcome. 


Spirit: Even though they were wiping 
out much of their personality, their emo- 
tions, their memory — even their ability 
sometimes to physically function. Ending 
up In a vegetative. state was rationalized 
as a good outcome? 

Whitaker: Absolutely. 


Spirit: How did psychiatry claim that 
this was an improvement? Because people 
were quieter on the psych wards? 


Whitaker: Basically, that’s the: 


Psychiatric survivors formed a strong movement to 
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oppose forced drugging and the profiteering of pharmaceutical companies. 


The New York Times, in reporting on the treatment of Soviet 


dissidents, said giving these neuroleptic drugs practically 
makes a person a vegetable. The Times said it was a form of 
a “spiritual gas chamber.” Then they’ Il cover a trial about 
forced drug treatment of a mentally ill person in the U.S. 
and report the drugs are known to be widely efficacious. 


answer, They were quieter on the wards, 
easier to manage, and that’s really the 
answer. Bottom line, that’s the answer. 


Spirit: And after lobotomy, maybe they 
didn’t have as many hallucinations 
because it takes-an intellect and it takes an 
imagination and emotions to go into that 
inner fantasy world in the first place. 

Whitaker: Exactly. Actually, you’d see 
Walter Freeman, who was the foremost 
promoter. of lobotomy in this country, make 
exactly that statement. They’d say, okay, 
there was some loss here and people 
became less créative; they wouldn’t be 
interested in playing the piano anymore, 


suddenly. He’d talk about how some of his 


patients, prior to lobotomy, loved to play 
the piano, or loved to fantasize about what 
history would be like if, say, the Indians in 
America had won. In other words, wild 
thoughts, interesting thoughts, creative 
thoughts, poetic thoughts. 

And they would say, Okay, you ees all 
that; but in return, we get a more easily 
managed person. Freeman would say they 


- don’t have’ strong emotions anymore. 
They like to eat and they get fat. But they - 
don’t care, and they don’t really'care - 


about having social interactions so they’re 


not real sad anymore, and that was seen.as ~ 


good. They were easier for others running 


the wards and asylums to take care of, and 


maybe cheaper too. 


Spirit: The antipsychotic drugs were 


_ perhaps a more precise way to damage the - 


brain by disrupting the dopamine transmis- 
sion system. But, basically, it was the same 
outcome in that the higher brain functions 
were subdued so the person became more 
vegetative. That is the common thread and 
that’s why some patients liken these drugs 


- to chemical lobotomies. 


Whitaker: That was a common thread, 
and it wasn’t just patients who called the 
drugs chemical lobotomies. In the 1950s, 
when, the drugs came in, surgical loboto- 
my was still seen as a good thing. That 
was the value system in place, remember? 


- The inventor of lobotomy had just won 


the Nobel Prize in the early 1950s when 
we introduced these drugs. We were still 
using repetitive electroshock. We were 
still grabbing patients, chasing them down 
the hall, throwing them on the gurney, 
and forcibly electroshocking them. ; 
Then the drugs come in and it’s really 


fascinating to read the medical literature at - 


that time, because they do talk about how 


the drugs like Thorazine, Haldol and other 


neuroleptics created a change in being — a 
change similar to what you got with loboto- 
my. And that was seen as good. 

Did people become quieter, less emo- 
tionally engaged with their environment? 
Yes, and that was seen as good. Did they 
become more lethargic in their move- 


‘ments? Yes, and that was seen as good. 


Did they care less about themselves, 
which is a function of the frontal lobes? 
Yes, and that was seen as ‘good. 
Physiologically, to carry this forward, 
we know that, in fact, that’s exactly what 
the neuroleptic drugs do. They profoundly 


__ block dopamine transmission. For example, 


If you take a monkey and give it a loboto- 
my, and watch how it behaves; then if we 
give another monkey Thorazine and block’ 
the dopamine transmission to the frontal 


lobe, you'll get very similar behavior. 


The main difference is that the lobotomy 
didn’t damage the motor control, whereas 
the-drugs did. That’s why these drugs result 


‘in Parkinson’s symptoms, tardive dyskine- 


sia; and all’ these other motor dysfunctions 
over time. In a way, the standard neurolep- 


tics were more comprehensive in their © 


diminishment of mental activity in the brain 


. than frontal lobotomies. 


_. Spirit: Unbelievable. The much-praised 
neuroleptics were more destructive of 
motor Movements than lobotomies? 

‘Whitaker: Well, they were absolutely 


destructive of motor movements. When 


Thorazine and Haldol were introduced, 


they actually said that you know you have — 
a good dosage when you start getting 
Parkinson’s symptoms. 


Spirit: So Parkinson’s symptoms were 
the desired outcome? : 
Whitaker: Exactly. You dosed them 


up until the person was getting tremors 
and was having trouble initiating motor - 
movements. At that point, they said,’ 
“Aha, we have an effective dose.”. There 


was a famous psychiatric conference in 


1956 when they said that’s the sign — we - 


dose up until we get Parkinson’s. ° 


_ Now why do we get Parkinson’s? Y ou ae 


get Parkinson’s because you’re creating 
with the drugs the same deficiency in 
dopamine transmission that you get with 
the disease itself. So it’s not really only a 
side effect. The problem with motor move- 
ment is a direct effect. The Parkinsonian 


symptoms are absolutely a direct effect of — 


knocking down dopamine transmission. 


‘And we know how profound that was. 


The drugs block anywhere from 70 to 90 
percent of a particular type of dopamine 
receptor, the D2 receptor. 


So the drugs block about 80 percent of. 


your normal dopamine level. And you get 
symptoms of Parkinson’s disease when 
you've lost about 80 percent of the’ 
dopaminergic neurons in the brain. So 
you’re creating the same deficiency. Not a 
side effect — a direct effect. . 

Spirit: So Parkinson’s symptoms are a 
deliberately intended effect, since they 
know it’s inevitable. 

Whitaker: Well, not only is it 
inevitable, it’s part of the treatment! 
Really, here’s the way to look at standard 
neuroleptics. ‘We have a drug that, as a 
direct effect, diminishes your capacity to 


control movements: Second, as a direct : 
effect, it knocks down activity in the 


brain’s limbic system in which we mount 
emotional responses to the world. That’s 
why people on Thorazine and Baldo} are 
not very engaged. 


_ Spirit: They’re very flat emotionally, . 


often very withdrawn. oe 
Whitaker: Yes, because you’re knock- 


ing down that part of the brain. Then 


finally, by knocking down the frontal 


lobes, you have people who aren’t very — 


motivated, because it’s in the frontal lobes 


that we care about ourselves and worry. 


about the future. Now, those are direct 


effects. So the question is, as a side effect, 


do we get somé diminishment of psychot- 
ic symptoms, hallucinations and voices? 
We’ ve got all these losses: diminish- 


ment of motor movement; diminishment 


of emotional affect, diminishment of the 
ability to care for oneself. That’s why a 
lot of patients hated these drugs, absolute- 


_ ly hated Thorazine and Haldol. 


Here’s the next surprise. You would at 


_ least think that over time, you’d geta 
- diminishment of the targeted ee of 


psychosis, especially since we’ve got all 
these effects on the negative side. But the 
most amazing thing is that, overtime, rather 
than seeing a diminishment in psychosis in 


people treated with these. drugs and under. . 
_this paradigm, you actually see an increase 


compared to placebo-treated groups. 
So, even on the target symptom that 


supposedly. we’re knocking down with 


these drugs, over time you see more 
chronic illness. That completes this pic- 


- ture of how stunningly wrong this para- 
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digm was. We had all these negative 
effects being caused to people who had 


the misfortune to be so diagnosed; and | 


yet, even on the target symptom, you see 
greater chronicity of psychosis. You see 
failure every way you look at it. 


Spirit: Do you think that’s one reason 
why the WHO studies showed that U.S. 
patients are more prone to.long-term 
schizophrenia than patients in poor coun- 
tries that aren’t prescribing neuroleptics 
for the duration of someone’s life? 

Whitaker: I think that’s absolutely the 
answer. What happens is that in the natur- 
al course of those so diagnosed with 
schizophrenia, a good percentage, if not 
treated with the drugs, will improve or 
recover. During the WHO studies, only 16 
percent of patients in underdeveloped 
countries are kept on the drugs, yet they 
had roughly 65 percent in the best out- 
comes category. Even in our own studies, 
if you looked at times when they did try to 
treat with non-drug alternatives, you’d see 
over 50 percent doing pretty well at two- 
year and three-year follow-ups. 

If you look at the natural spectrum of 
people diagnosed with schizophrenia or 
schizoaffective disorder, and if you didn’t 
treat them with drugs, somewhere around 
at least 50 percent, after a period of six 
months to a year, would recover and get 
on with their lives. But what happens 
once you put them on these drugs, and 
keep them on these drugs, you push them 
into this lifelong chronicity. I believe 
there’s overwhelming evidence to show 
that’s indeed what happens. That’s why 
the World Health Organization found this 
difference in outcomes — chronic across 
the United States versus many people 
recovering in the poor countries. 


Spirit: Your book documents how 
these drugs work to induce brain patholo- 
gy by disrupting the neurotransmitter, 
dopamine. Yet the picture psychiatry pre- 
sented to the public was that antipsychotic 
drugs actually worked to “cure” psy- 
chosis, or worked to harmonize disorga- 
nized brain chemistry. Were you surprised 
at the extent of their fabrications? 

Whitaker: When I was doing the 
research, there would be these constant 
surprises, where I couldn’t believe what I 
was finding. This is one of those findings, 
and it’s absolutely haunting. It still haunts 
me. It’s medical fraud — that’s the only 
way to say it. 

The story, as you said, was that they 
knew that the drugs blocked dopamine 
activity, and profoundly so. So then they 
hypothesized that people with schizophre- 
nia must have too much dopamine in their 
brain to begin with; and therefore by block- 
ing it, we’re helping to “balance” the chem- 
istry in the brain. That is the story that’s still 
being told, that neuroleptics are “like 
insulin for diabetes.” This became such a 
story, you can read it in medical textbooks 
in the 1980s. Interestingly, though, by the 
time that was being said, in the ‘80s, all the 
evidence said exactly the opposite. The evi- 
dence showed that prior to medication, peo- 
ple with schizophrenia did not have abnor- 
mal dopamine chemistry. 

So neuroleptic drugs block the dopamine 
system — in other words, they’re creating 
an abnormality in this important neurotrans- 
mitter. In response, the brain tries to cope 
with that blockage in two ways. Initially, it 
tries to pump out more dopamine, and then 
the brain starts burning out in its ability to 
do that. Then it actually sprouts more 
dopamine receptors. So if you look at the 
brain of a person who has been on neu- 
roleptics, they have many more dopamine 
receptors than normal. 

You’re actually creating the very prob- 
lem — too many dopamine receptors — 


that you said created schizophrenia in the 
first place. Their brain now becomes hyper- 
sensitive to dopamine — in other words, 
becomes abnormal. We even found by 
1979 that as their brain sprouts these extra 
dopamine receptors, they actually do 
become more vulnerable to psychosis. 

So by 1979 we actually had a good 
idea, in the research literature, that this 
whole story that the drugs normalized 
brain chemistry was a lie; and we also 
knew that we were knocking the brain off 
its normal mode of working, and that led 
to greater vulnerability to psychosis. 


Spirit: But they didn’t tell the public? 

Whitaker: You know, at that moment, 
the moral obligation of medicine is to tell 
that to patients. At the very least you have 
to be honest about that, and you have to 


Marchers protested outside the American Psychiatric Association meeting in San Francisco on May 18. At left, the 
Statue of Liberty proclaimed: “If you haven’t got liberty you have nothing. Psychiatric drugging is unconstitutional.”’ 


become psychotic again, they say, “Aha, 
see, you need the drugs.” But in truth, what 
we were seeing was someone who'd had 
his brain changed and that’s why they 
weren't doing well when they were abrupt- 
ly withdrawn from the drugs. 


Spirit: One of the side-effects of the 
neuroleptics is tardive dyskinesia, a severe 
form of motor dysfunction. Your research 
showed how a NIMH scientist, George 
Crane, warned about tardive dyskinesia for 
years but was ignored by the American 
Psychiatric Association, which negligently 
refused to passion the warning. What does 
that say about informed consent? 


Whitaker: We’re talking about a his- 
tory in which you see a group of people 
not treated in any way according to the 
values we believe in normally. 


Ten years ago, the drug companies said they needed to 
expand their market for psychiatric drugs, and who did 
they go after? The children, because that’s an untapped 
market. And they’ve been very successful in that. If you 
chart psychotropic drug use in children, it’s exploded. 


investigate that. Are you ready for this? In 
1998, this is the final piece of this puzzle, 
the University of Pennsylvania did an 
MRI study in which they studied people 
placed on neuroleptics. They found that 
indeed the brains of those people so treat- 
ed started showing changes in brain vol- 
umes. So you start seeing a shrinkage of 
the frontal lobes and an enlargement of 
the basal ganglia. 

So now we’re seeing morphological 
changes in the brain. And here’s the 
clincher: They found that those volume 
changes in the brain were associated with 
a worsening of the target symptoms. So 
the puzzle now all comes together, 
doesn’t it? It fits with the World Health 
Organization’s study. It tells you why 
people are becoming chronic — because 
you're giving them an agent that causes 
an abnormality in brain function, that 
causes changes in the brain that lend 
themselves to greater psychosis. 


Spirit: And it locks people in for the 
long term to what can be called “medicat- 
ed schizophrenia.” 

Whitaker: Oh, absolutely. What hap- 
pens after these changes occur is that you 
can’t go off these drugs easily, because 
you ’ve got a changed brain. Then when you 
go off the drugs, and you have a relapse and 


First, tardive dyskinesia is not just a 
motor disability. That’s how it shows up; 
you get the rhythmic movement of the 
tongue constantly moving in their mouths 
and you’ll see disfiguring facial tics and 
other constant tic movements of the hands 
and feet. So it’s showing up with physical 
symptoms, but many studies have found 
that you are really getting more general- 
ized cognitive dysfunction, a more wide- 
spread sort of permanent brain dysfunc- 
tion. That’s a horrible thing to happen to a 
human being. 

Now let’s talk about the history of how 
we warned people about this. The first 
signs of this came up in the 1950s. The 
studies and letters started coming in about 
this odd development. Roughly five per- 
cent of the people placed on these drugs 
started developing tardive dyskinesia in 
the course of the first year. 

George Crane, a psychiatrist and 
researcher at the National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH), started trying to 
raise the alarm over this in the late 1960s. 
He’s comparing it to diseases like 
Huntington’s disease, which is a horrible 
disease, a devastating disease. Crane says 
we’re seeing that type of dysfunction. 

Well, psychiatry doesn’t want to hear 
about it, the FDA doesn’t want to hear 
about it. They don’t even want to put a 
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warning box on the drugs. So Crane keeps 
on banging the drum, and finally you start 
to see the FDA willing to put a warning 
on. But now the American Psychiatric 
Association is not willing to acknowledge 
it; because to acknowledge this is to 
acknowledge that one of their mainstream 
medications that they’re so proud of, is 
causing this incredible harm. And, of 
course, you’ve got lawsuits waiting in the 
wings if they admit to this. 

It takes until the 1980s until the APA 
decides to send out a warning letter to its 
own members. They study it and set up 
task forces but they keep delaying and 
dawdling. And it’s not until the lawsuits 
start moving forward on this that the APA 
finally sends out its warning label. 


Spirit: At the time, it was commonly 
accepted wisdom that these neuroleptic 
drugs were safe and very effective. 
Psychiatrists and the mainstream media 
reported that over and over for decades. 

Whitaker: Think of the betrayal 
you’re talking about. And you know who 
got it the worst were kids and the elderly, 
who seemed to be the most vulnerable to 
tardive dyskinesia. 


Spirit: And they were even giving 
these drugs to juvenile delinquents and 
developmentally disabled adolescents. 

Whitaker: Absolutely, think about 
that. And they were given a drug that a 
certain percentage would end up with a 
form of permanent brain dysfunction. And 
you were also seeing early death with 
these drugs, sudden death. The betrayal of 
human beings here is mind-boggling. 


Spirit: Soviet political dissidents con- 
fined in that country’s psychiatric facili- 
ties described being involuntarily dosed 
with neuroleptics as the worst form of tor- 
ture. U.S. media and government officials 
were horrified at their treatment and 
denounced it as human rights abuses, yet 
remained oblivious to exactly the same 
outcry by U.S. patients that the neurolep- 
tics were terribly harmful. How did we 
fail to make the connection that the same 
thing was happening here? 

Whitaker: The capacity for the pow- 
ers that be in any country, and for a med- 
ical group like psychiatrists, to delude 
themselves is endless. The ruling powers 
and the doctors see themselves as doing 
good, and it’s easier to see people in a for- 
eign country as doing harm. How do you 
segregate this? 
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Psychiatric Survivors Protest 


by David Oaks, director, 
MindFreedom.org 


race yourself for some news: 

Some day, one of your friends or 

family members may very likely 

end up using the mental health 
system, or maybe they already are. So you 
may want to find out about how the psychi- 
atric profession’s own Clients led a protest 
when the American Psychiatric Association 
(APA) held its Annual Meeting in San 
Francisco this May. 

When 19,000 participants arrived here 
for the APA Annual Meeting, several hun- 
dred people gathered to peacefully protest 
at two events. One event was a free 
counter-conference on May 17. The other 
was a Freedom Rally on May 18, held a 
few feet from the entrance to the Moscone 
Center as the APA meeting began. _ 


There was plenty of guerilla theatre. 


Psychiatrist Sally Satel was at the protest. 
Or at least it was someone wearing a full — 


color mask of Dr. Satel, who is a key Bush 
administration mental health advisor and— 
close friends with both of the Cheneys. 


Satel calls for a massive increase in forced: ~ 


psychiatric drugging, and Says: events such © 
as the protest are an example of * ‘inmates — 
taking over the asylum.” 

“Dr. Satel” was not plened: by the: 
protest. Around her, a group of protesters 
had a huge wheel that passers-by could 
spin in order to get their latest “scientific” 
diagnosis, which was gently slapped on 
them as a label. Some other protesters 
dressed as psychiatrists, as patients, and, 
of course, as President Bush. 


The two San Francisco protest events 
drew together an eclectic band of disabili- 
ty, youth, anti-globalization and homeless 
activists, plus legal advocates, family 
members, wholistic health practitioners, 
dissident mental health workers and more. 

A source of much of this ferment is a 


. 33- -year-old social change movement that is 


STREET SPIRIT 


~ uniting more and more of psychiatry’s own 
clients: Mental health consumers and peo- 
ple who say they. experienced human rights 
violations in the mental health system, also 
known: as “psychiatric survivors.’ 

‘One organizer was Sally Zinman, direc- 
tor of the California Network of Mental 
Health Clients (CNMHC), and a psychiatric 
survivor. Sally said, “There is a full scale 
attack on the rights of people with psychi- 
atric disabilities raging throughout the coun- 
try to increase forced treatment. The 
American Psychiatric Association has been 
in the forefront of this siege on our rights.” 

The reality is, the APA is hurting peo- 
ple, she said: “The medical profession takes 
an oath to do no harm, yet ‘consistently, in 
state after state, the psychiatric associations 


Protesters picketed the American Psychiatric Association’ 's Annual eee al Sa Francisco’ s Moscone Center. 


seclusion and restrai 
ment. The APA. has 
defender of human 
mental health system.” 

Zinman announced that Gov. Gray 
Davis had proposed terminating all fund- 
ing to CNMHC in his new budget. 

I asked several of the protesters what it 
was like to protest psychiatry directly in 
front of thousands of psychiatrists. 

Tammy is a psychiatric survivor who 
found it fascinating to observe the psychia- 
trists at the protest: “I took the bus 12 hours 
one way to be there, but it was worth it,” 
she said. “I don’t feel comfortable being 


nsistently been the 
es abuses in the 


near psychiatrists, but being with our large 


group felt better. It was surprising how 
many psychiatrists photographed us. At 
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times there were more like ten at once.’ 

Tammy walked into the Moscone 
Center and caught a glimpse of the exhibit 
hall from above. “There were panoramic 
windows that give a bird’s eye view of the 
whole main room,” she said. “It was like 
Las Vegas. There were lights and water- 
falls... yes, little waterfalls running over 
posters encased in glass. There was a 
giant purple walk-in dome that was lit up 
from within. There were 20-feet, spinning 
3-D banners hanging from the ceiling and 
a jumbo-screen TV, so big I could easily 
make it out from hundreds of feet away. 
There was a laser projection sign. There 
was glittering and spinning everywhere. 
The room was acres under a roof and all 


See Psychiatric Survivors Protest page 16 


Oregon Greens Speak Out Against Psychiatric Abuses 


Oregon Greens apply Green 
values to transforming the 
mental health system. 


regon’s Pacific Green Party has 
-adopted the following “Green 
Mind Platform Plank.” 


OREGON’S PACIFIC GREEN PARTY 
GREEN MIND PLATFORM PLANK 


Involuntary psychiatric procedures 
are incompatible with the principle of 
self-determination. Extremely intrusive 
and potentially irreversible psychiatric 
procedures including involuntary elec- 
troshock should be immediately banned. 
Public policy needs to move in the direc- 
tion of a voluntary, community-based 
mental health system that safeguards 
human dignity, respects individual 
autonomy, and protects informed con- 
sent. A wide variety of humane, effective, 
empowering alternatives and comple- 
mentary approaches should be available 
for anyone who experiences a psychiatric 
problem or mental disability. 


The above Green Mind plank of the 
Oregon Pacific Green Party is based on 
the following position paper from the 
Lane County, Oregon Pacific Greens. 

APPROVED August 2002 by Lane 
County Oregon Pacific Greens 
Membership Meeting: 

Applying Green Values to 
Transforming the Mental Health System 

A wide variety of humane, effective, 
empowering alternatives should be avail- 
able for anyone who experiences a psychi- 


atric problem or mental disability includ- 
ing alternative and complementary 
approaches, such as counseling, peer sup- 
port, massage, acupuncture, nutritional 
approaches, ecopsychology (using nature 
as healer), and many more options. 
Involuntary procedures should be 
viewed as inherently suspect, because 
they are incompatible with the principle of 
self-determination. A disability or a per- 
ceived disability alone should not be 
grounds in and of itself for denying any- 
one of their liberty. Short term, intrusive, 
potentially irreversible approaches such as 
forced psychiatric drugging, electroshock 
and psychosurgery can especially have 
drastic unintended consequences. Public 
policy needs to move in the direction of a 
totally voluntary community-based mental 
health system that safeguards human dig- 


nity, respects individual autonomy, and 


protects informed consent. 
A GREEN CALL TO BREAK THE SILENCE! 

There is a general silence among Greens 
and many progressives about how and 
whether to change the mental health sys- 
tem. Often, the only progressive position is 
a simple call to provide more money to a 
flawed mental health system. This is not 
enough. Greens have taken leadership on 
other complex and controversial topics, 
including transportation, urban design and 
energy policies. It is time for Greens to 
lead the way in applying the power of 
democracy to the task of transforming the 
mental health system. 

Breaking this silence about deeply 
changing the mental health system may 
help everyone’s emotional and mental 


See Green Values and Psychiatry page /7 


“Green values apply to the mind.” 
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°We are here to speak for those wl 
silenced or destroyed by the 


Editor’s Note: Many stirring voices 
of dissent were raised at the protest held 
against the American Psychiatric 
Association on May 17-18 in San 
Francisco. Perhaps the most inspiring 


_voice of all came from a young psychi- 
atric survivor named Leah Harris who 
gave this eloquent plea for freedom 
from psychiatric oppression. 


ae Leah Harris 


two crazy people, as a survivor 
of psychiatric abuse and incar- 
4. .ceration in my youth, as an ex- 
psychiatric inmate who made it out of the 
asylum and now lives undercover amidst 
the ranks of the “normals,” I’m here today 
to raise my voice in protest against corpo- 
rate psychiatry — to speak truth to the 
power in that building over there! 

I’m also here today to honor my moth- 
er, Gail Harris, the most wonderful crazy 
person I ever knew, who died way too 
young, at the.age of 46, after nearly three 
long decades of psychiatric abuse. Her 
crime was to rum‘away from suburban 
Milwaukee to come here, to San 
Francisco, in 1968 at the age of 18, to join 
the hippie movement. 

No matter how many times they locked 
her up and how heavily they doped her 
up, she never stopped being a free spirit 
and a revolutionary. I wish that she could 
be here by my side today, but I know that 
she is here with all of us in some way, 
shape, or form, cheering on our move- 
ment and its vision for empowerment and 
human rights for crazy people. 

I’m glad that we are here today to chal- 
lenge the hubris and hypocrisy of the 
American Psychiatric Association. The 
APA claims that it works to “ensure 
humane care and effective treatment for 
all persons with mental disorders,” and 
says that “it is the voice and conscience of 
modern psychiatry. Its vision is a society 
that has available, accessible, oe Psy 
chiatric diagnosis and treatment.” 

You are exposed, you psychiatrists of 
the APA. We know that psychiatry has 
long ago lost whatever conscience it may 
have possessed. We know that you are snug 
in bed with the drug companies, that you 
couldn’t even exist as a professional associ- 
ation without drug company funding. 


We know that you are in there right 


now listening to drug- ~company- -funded 
research papers that masquerade as real 
science. You are picking up your Prozac 
keychains, your Effexor clipboards, your 
Adderall post-it notes. You have succeed- 
ed for the time being in selling your med- 
ical model of chemical imbalance to the 
American public, but we know that it is 
bunk science. We know that someday 
your lies will be exposed, and people will 
learn the truth. That you are trying to cure 
“mental illness” by destroying people’s 
brains with powerful chemicals, by zap- 
ping them with electricity. 

Psychiatry does a very good job of 


blaming the victim. It is the colonization of 


people’s minds. We are told. that all of the 
blame for our problems lies within us, 
when we know that more often than not, it 
is our society that is driving us crazy. It is 
too many hours of overwork and underplay. 
It is the way we are isolated from one 
another, with no sense of community. It is 
poverty, it is homelessness, it is injustice, it 
is racism, it is sexism, it is homophobia and 
gender discrimination, it is rampant materi- 
alism, it is abuse in the home, at the hands 
of those who claim to love us. It is trauma. 
Our trauma has never been addressed with 
your medical models. 


s the proud crazy daughter of — 


“Hug Children Don’t Drug Them.” Protesters demand that 
the APA end the use of damaging antipsychotics on kids. 


psychiatric 
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“Tf It’s Not Voluntary, It le *t Treatment!” Marchers at the 
APA meeting united in denouncing involuntary treatment. 


“We will not be silent. We will honor those whose lives have been stolen; we will honor 
them through our everyday fight against the corrupt psychiatric gulag in this country. 
We will honor them as we attempt to build alternative models of healing and true 
empowerment.” — Leah Harris, speaking at the protest outside the American Psychiatric Institute meeting in San Francisco 


We know that it is easier to lock up 
and drug the victim, to isolate the so- 
called crazy people away from society, 
than to confront the evils of the society 
we live in. We reject your vision of a 
diagnosis and a drug for every American. 

We seek choice in mental health, we 


seek a_variety of tools to help people 
“empower themselves, to help people initi- 


ate their own healing. We believe the so- 
called patient knows what is best for 
her/himself. We believe that the people 
best in the position to help those who are 
suffering emotionally are people who 
have been there, who have been in that 
hell, and have found a way back. 

We articulate a real vision for the 
future, a society where all people are 
treated with dignity and have access to 
basic human freedoms. i 

As ex-mental patients who have found 
the voice of reason, we represent a threat 
to what is going on at the APA confer- 
ence. We know they will not give us any- 
thing other than a token seat at their table, 
nor will they share their power, and that 
they refuse to understand the concept of 
“nothing about us, without us.” 

But we will not give up, we will con- 
tinue to fight from within the mental 
health system, and from the margins, and 
we will not be silent, ever! 

We will never forget. I will never for- 
get that my childhood was robbed of me 
by psychiatry. I will never forget that I do 


-not have a mother today, that she was 


taken from me way too young as a result 
of the years of harmful treatments and 
systematic disempowerment that she 
received at the hands of psychiatry. We 
will never forget all the victims of psychi- 
atry past and present, and we are here to 
speak for those who have been silenced or 
destroyed by the psychiatric profession. 
There is no moment of silence long 
enough to honor all those who have died, 
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whose spirits have been broken, who have 
been convinced that they are defective 
human beings who do not deserve to live 
free and control their own destinies. 

We will not be silent. We will honor 
those whose lives have been stolen; we 
will honor them through our everyday 
fight against the corrupt psychiatric gulag 


in this country. We will honor them as we 


attempt to build alternative models of 
healing and true empowerment. 

We are victims, yes, we are survivors 
of horrible experiences; but we are so 
much more than that. We can never regain 
the years and the freedom that were stolen 
from us; but today we are living lives so 
full, and so rich, and we say: Living well 
is the best revenge. We have proven them 
wrong, their diagnoses and prognoses 
wrong. We are the living proof that their 
theories are bunk and their “treat- 
ments” are most often torture in 
the name of help. : 

We are healing oursélves’ and: 
each other. Every day, we are’ 
healing from the harm ‘psychiatry 
inflicted on us. We were lucky to” 
make it out of the asylum, but we 
are not anomalies. Our very exis- 
tence is proof that anyone can do 
it under the right circumstances. 
We are grateful for our (relative) 
freedom, but we know we are not 
truly free when so many others 
remain imprisoned. 

I’d like to share with you a 
quote from a teenage woman psy- 
chiatric inmate: “I want to see the 
sky again. I want to walk on the 
grass barefoot. I want to smell the 
flowers and feel the breeze. No 
more stale filtered air! I want to 
touch dirt and rocks.... | want to 
hear birds sing. I know it sounds 
stupid, but I want to go outside.” 

And that is how [I see our 


movement, as working to help others see 
their own personal blue skies again, to get 
back in touch with the beautiful possibili- 
ties that life has to offer. Having found 
our way out, we want to help others to go 
outside, to help people free themselves 
from confining diagnoses; to literally help 
them get out of and stay out of institu- 
tions, and disentangle themselves from 
chemical prisons; to get our society to go 
outside its own narrow conceptions of 
sanity and insanity, health and illness. 

Our movement is not just about human 
rights in mental health. It is a deep philo- 
sophical critique of our entire culture, our 
entire society. I am proud, so proud, to be 
with you today struggling for and articu- 
lating a vision for a different kind of soci- 
ety, and laying the foundations for a more 
humane world. 


ried 
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The New York Times, in reporting on the 
hearings related to the treatment of Soviet 
dissidents, said giving these neuroleptic 
drugs practically makes a person a veg- 
etable. The New York Times said it was a 
form of a “spiritual gas chamber.” Then 
they’il cover a trial about forced drug treat- 
ment of a mentally ill person in the United 
States and they’ll talk about how the drugs 
are known to be widely efficacious. 

How do you say it’s a form of torture 


to give neuroleptics such as Haldol to 


Soviet dissidents, at the same time that 
people in the United States so treated are 
making the exact same complaints? The 
same drug when given to a Soviet person, 
we say is torture; but when that drug is 
given to someone in this country, we say 
it’s efficacious. 

It’s mind-boggling. They would say the 
mentally ill “don’t know what’s good for 
them.” So you render them voiceless again. 
We respect the dissident’s subjective view 
of things, but we don’t respect the mentally 
ill person’s. We negate their being. We 
negate their subjective reality. As a society, 
we lie to ourselves. We delude ourselves 
every step of the way, and the capacity to 
delude ourselves is remarkable. 


Spirit: Your book tells how psychia- 
trists gave mescaline, LSD, and ampheta- 
mines to unsuspecting patients, deliber- 
ately worsening their symptoms, yet not 
informing them of the danger. Why do you 
charge that these experiments violate the 
Nuremberg code developed in response to 
Nazi medical experiments? 

Whitaker: This was my entry into my 
whole story. | came upon these experi- 
ments designed to make people worse. I 
just couldn’t believe it. It just made no 
sense. The Nuremberg code comes out of 
the horrors of Nazi experiments during the 
era of Nazi Germany. Basically, you are 
not supposed to harm a medical patient; 
but even if you’re going to put them in 
peril, the fundamental premise is that you 
have to let them know what you’re going 
to do, and honestly so, and you have to 
tell them the risks. You can’t lie to them 
about the purpose of the experiments, and 
you can’t lie to them about the risks. 


Spirit: Yet, over and over, that’s what 
U.S. psychiatrists did to their patients. 
They conducted very risky experiments 
with drugs and lobotomies without telling 
them of the risks... 

Whitaker: No question about it. They 
would say to themselves that they were 
just making their patients worse for a little 
while by giving them LSD, mescaline or 
amphetamines, and hopefully they’d learn 
something about the chemistry of the dis- 
ease, and that’s worthwhile. And they’d 
say these people are crazy anyway, so 
how can you possible inform them what 
you're going to do? That’s how they ratio- 
nalized it in their own minds. 

What it comes down to is, you’re not 
treating those people as people. You’re not 
giving them the same rights or applying the 
same value system. So it’s wrong, it’s horri- 
bly wrong. It violates the Nuremberg Code. 
So you see this pattern of exploitation, and 
here’s how grotesque it became. They 
would count up what percentage of people 
already psychotic became much worse 
when given amphetamines. Supposedly, 
that was teaching them something about the 
neurotransmitter system. It didn’t ever turn 
out to be true, but that’s what they kept 
telling themselves. 


Spirit: You wrote of a man labeled as 
a neurotic, not psychotic, whose only 
symptoms were tension and inability to 
relax. He was given mescaline deliberate- 
ly to trigger hallucinations and panic, 
then was lobotomized and again given 
mescaline. It was just heartrending. 
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Through the use of “brain-damaging therapeutics,” psychiatrists deliberately disable the higher functions of the brain. 
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Paul Hoch found that you can take a neurotic person and drive them into psychosis with 
LSD and mescaline. Then he decided to lobotomize them to see if they would still be able 
to become psychotic... He just sacrificed those people! Those people were just plain, out- 
right sacrificed for research, in the same way that you’d sacrifice a cat. 


Whitaker: Paul Hoch [research direc- 
tor at the New York State Psychiatric 
Institute] found that you can take a neu- 
rotic person and drive them into psychosis 
with LSD and mescaline. Then he decided 
to lobotomize them to see if they would 
still be able to become psychotic. So he 
lobotomized them, and then gave them 
mescaline and LSD. If he couldn’t make 
them psychotic, then he would know that 
psychosis may be located in whatever part 
of the brain he took out. Think about that. 

He just sacrificed those people! Those 
people were just plain, outright sacrificed 
for research, in the same way that you’d 
sacrifice a cat. And no one cared. And you 
know what’s interesting? Since the book 
came out, I thought there would be some- 
thing in the press about that. But no one 
cared about that. ’ve done many, many 
interviews, and you’re one of the first 
people to ask me about that. 


Spirit: You found that those kinds of 
experiments continued for 50 years? 

Whitaker: In 1998, you could still 
find experiments where they would take 
people stumbling into emergency rooms, 
first episode. So let’s say you got a kid, 
and he’s in dire trouble, and they would 
do an experiment on him, rather than do 
something to knock down his emotional 
turmoil. Instead, they would give him 
amphetamines or Ritalin, to see if it 
would make him worse. Imagine that! 

Then, the final thing is, when you look 
at the “informed consent” on this, some- 
times they would tell the patients they 
were giving them medications. But you 
would never, ever see in the “informed 
consent” that they were giving them an 
agent expected to make them worse. So 
this research is being done in an arena of 
lies, is the only way to put it. It’s a value 
system that doesn’t represent this group of 
people as human beings. 


Spirit: This treatment of mental health 
patients as subhuman leads us into your 
research on eugenics. The eugenics phi- 
losophy led Nazi Germany to decide that 
certain races or groups were biologically 
inferior and that led to the euthanizing of 
mental patients and the homeless, along 
with Jewish and Polish people. But didn’t 
your research show that the eugenics 
movement in America played a major role 
in segregating the mentally disabled in 
institutions and forcibly sterilizing them 
so they couldn’t procreate? 

Whitaker: The history of psychiatry 
leads you into an amazing social history 
of the United States itself, the history that 
we don’t tell ourselves much. So if you go 
to an American school, and they bother to 
teach you about eugenics, it will be talked 


about in association with Nazi Germany. 
You just won’t hear about it in association 
with the. United States. In fact, I bet you 
can go up to 100 people on the streets, 
and very few will have any idea that the 
U.S. had its eugenic period. 


Spirit: Didn’t the U.S. eugenics move- 
ment deeply influence Nazi Germany? 

Whitaker: Eugenics got its start here 
in the United States, not in Nazi 
Germany. So it was here that it was nur- 
tured as a “science.” It was here where we 
first put in social policies based on eugen- 
ics. We started saying the mentally ill 
couldn’t marry. We said that the mentally 
ill have a defective gene, and that mental 
illness was a single-gene recessive disor- 
der, like blue eyes. They said to keep that 
“Insanity gene’ from being passed on, in 
addition to preventing them from marry- 
ing, we need to lock them up. 

So asylums changed from places that 
were, theoretically, shelters and refuges 
where people could be nursed back to 
health, which was the original idea in the 
1800s. They became places where we 
would lock up the mentally ill because we 
didn’t want them out on the street where 
they might have kids and pass on their 
quote-unquote “insane gene.” 

As part of that, we started putting people 
in asylums and not letting them out. As we 
did that, we started believing that you 
couldn’t ever get better from mental illness. 
Whereas in the 1800s, you see over 50 per- 
cent of people going into a mental asylum 
being discharged within 12 months, and 
many never coming back. All of a sudden 
you see, in the first part of the 20th century, 
people being put into asylums and not 
being let out for years or decades until they 
passed their “reproductive age.” 

And who are we locking up? Well, it’s 
immigrants who are more likely to be put 
in asylums, it’s the poor, it’s African 


Americans. So, in other words, it’s every-_ 


body but the ruling class, basically, who 
is most likely to be so labeled and diag- 
nosed and to be put into these asylums for 
years. 

Now if you follow this forward and 
look at how eugenics absolutely shaped 
and, in a way, continues to shape our 
treatment, it’s that we devalued those peo- 
ple. Under eugenics policies we said, 
“They’re a threat to us.” We started talk- 
ing about the mentally ill as a social can- 
cer that needs to be cut out of the body 
politic. In fact, it’s here, in this country, 
where doctors first started talking about 
killing the mentally ill, mercy killing. 


Spirit: Yes. Mercy killing “with proper 
gases” in “euthanistic institutions” as 
one American doctor put it. 


Whitaker: Yeah, with appropriate 
gases. As early as 1921, a Connecticut 
legislature tours an asylum, and a man 
who was manacled to an iron bed is 
exhibited as a case for “mercy killing.” . 
And this is reported in the New York 
Times as absolutely understandable. 
There’s no outrage. This is all well before 
Hitler came to power. 


Spirit: And prominent psychiatrists 
parroted the eugenics line that mental 
patients were genetically deficient and 
argued for compulsory sterilization? 

Whitaker: Oh, absolutely! Certainly, 
forced sterilizations had a lot of support 
among mainstream psychiatrists. I will 
say that, as the eugenics movement started 
rolling in the 1920s and really got going, 
you did have a splinter group of psychia- 
trists starting to say that it was awful. So 
you really see psychiatry bifurcate in the 
late 1920s and 1930s, and some starting to 
protest against it. But by and large, there 
are certainly plenty of psychiatrists who 
are giving support to this idea of forced 
sterilization and they’re doing it. 


Spirit: Some of these practices were 
then emulated in Nazi Germany by their 
psychiatrists and carried out full force. 

Whitaker: Well yeah, exactly. You fol- 
low the dominoes forward. What happens 
is the Nazi movement comes to power in 
1933 and the eugenicists that are part of 
Hitler’s government have close ties to 
American eugenicists. They even talk 
about going to school on California’s ster- 
ilization program and — this is fascinating 
— the German Nazis say that California 
has been doing a good job of sterilizing its 
mentally ill, but there’s not enough protec- 
tion, not enough due process with the 
California way of doing it! 

They wanted to make sure there’s 
some due process in Nazi Germany. They 
actually said they’re going to make their 
sterilization program more just, more 
legal. So they thought they were putting 
in place a more humane and more legal 
program for forced sterilization. And now 
they start sterilizing people in good num- 
bers. Well, now the American eugenicists 
start complaining that the Germans are 
beating us at our own game. 


Spirit: Our eugenicists actually envied 
the Nazis for outperforming them in steril- 
izing psychiatric clients? 

Whitaker: Absolutely. Our eugenicists 
here are complaining that they’re getting 
ahead of us. So we actually sent people 
over there to study how Nazi Germany is 
ramping up their sterilization process. Who 
is the first group that Nazi Germany finally 
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does kill? It’s the mentally ill. That’s where 

-euthanasia got started. Then, of course, they 
expanded it to Jews and others, but it began 
with the mentally ill. 

So you follow that story forward, aid 
what you have here is an American nour- 
ishment of a belief system that horribly 
devalues the mentally ill. And then you 
see social policies arise out of that devalu- 


ation — forced sterilization and segrega-: 


tion from society. Then you see Nazi 
Germany pick up on that and implement 
‘ it. And in those early years of Nazism, 
1933, ‘34, *35, you don’t see America 


saying that it’s terrible: American eugeni-" 


- cists were saying we’ve got to keep Up 
' with the Germans! 
Something else that’s quite amazing. 


When did sterilizations peak in this coun- - 


_. try? In the 1940s and 1950s. As we fought 
_ the Nazis in the 1940s, we didn’t even 


look into our own selves:and see that our 


own Sterilization programs were part: -and 
parcel of the same thing. 


Spirit: Part of the same value system 
that looked down on mental patients as 
subhuman? 

Whitaker: Exactly. So we . continued 
with our sterilizations after the Germans 
Stopped. And, in fact, these brain-damaging 
therapeutics — forced electroshock, metra- 
zol convulsive therapy and lobotomy — 
they definitely arise out of the eugenics era 
where you devalue these people. - 

Well, the Germans, after World War II 
ended, were trying to come to grips with 
‘their Nazi past, and many Germans 


looked upon lobotomy with horror,- 


because they saw it as consistent with that 
eugenic past. But meanwhile, we were 
treating it-as a form of medical brain 
surgery. We were ‘still forcibly sterilizing 
patients, repetitious electroshock, loboto- 


my — we didn’t examine our own. 


‘eugenic past, unfortunately. 


Spirit: You also document how U.S. 
psychiatrists have a poor track record of 
disproportionately giving negative diag- 
noses of severe mental illness to very poor 
people and African Americans. 

Whitaker: When you talk about diag- 
nosing someone as schizophrenic, for 


example, a subjective element can come | 


‘ into play because you have a doctor with a 


certain worldview, and who is white, judg- 


ing someone else. It’s very clear throughout 
the 20th century that those most like to be 
diagnosed as schizophrenic were the poor 
and African-Americans. 

~ They would do studies where ss 
would have, in writing, a group of symp- 
toms that they would show to doctors, and 
the only thing they would change on the 
paper would be the color of the person. 
When they did this, it’s the black male 
who gets diagnosed schizophrenic, where- 
as the white male gets a milder diagnosis. 
Same set of symptoms, but if it’s a white 
person they think they’re judging, it 


becomes a milder diagnosis. There’s a lot 


of subjective element in the diagnosis, 
and clearly there’s a political element as 
well, because we tend to say those who 
don’t share our views are crazy. 


‘Spirit: And the poor, who may look 
and act unlike us, and who are dealing 
with stresses we don’t understand at all, 
may end up looking delusional. 
Whitaker: Absolutely. Sometimes if 


. you look at those diagnosed as schizo- . 


phrenic, you see that it’s sometimes a tag 


placed on people who maybe aren’t as. 


physically appealing. It’s pears the 
way you see this. And if you’re poor, and 
you have stresses and you don’t have 
shelter, how are you going to act? Think 
about this. How are you going to act if 
you’ ve got a kid to care for, you’ve got no 
job, you’ve got no place to stay, you don’t 
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‘And who are we locking up? Well, it’s immigrants who are 


more likely to be put in asylums, it’s the poor, it’s African 
Americans. So, in other words, it’s everybody but the rul- 


ing class, basically, who is most likely to be so labeled and 


diagnosed and to be put into these asylums for years. 


have a good relationship — you’re going 


to be wracked by stress. Anybody’s going 
to be not behaving very well. 


Spirit: Stressed-out, depressed, hos- 


tile, and that’s all very understandable . 


given the conditions they face on the 
street, but not understandable maybe to 
an upper-class, white psychiatrist who is 
looking for signs of mental illness. 
Whitaker: Exactly, then you come in 
with dirty clothes or something and that 
adds to it. And finally on this subject, 


what’s happening to foster kids today? You 


get put into foster care and you basically get 
.a diagnosis of mental illness. In one study, 
80 percent of the kids in foster care were 
being medicated with antidepressants, 
Ritalin and antipsychotics. In. this country, 
we're almost getting to where being poor, 
or coming from a broken family where you 
have to be placed in foster care, means 


" you’re therefore mentally ill. You’re getting 
that diagnosis hung on you.. That’s why 


we're seeing two-year-olds being diagnosed 


; with psychosis. 


Spirit: And then it becomes a self -ful- 
filling prophecy because the medication 
locks you into this dysfunctional pattern. 

Whitaker: Ten years ago, the drug 
companies said they needed to expand 


their market for psychiatric drugs, and 
_ And they clearly are problematic. With 


who did they go after? The children, 
because that’s an untapped market. And 
they’ve been very successful in that. If 
you chart psychotropic drug use in chil- 
dren, it’s exploded. And what do we have 


today? We have a “crisis” in crazy kids, in © 


psychiatric illness among children. 
In other words, 10 years later, use of 
the drugs hasn’t led to less problems 


among the kids, but every sign that: psy- 


chiatric problems are exploding among 
the children. That only makes sense if you 
understand that the drugs indeed cause 
abnormalities in neurotransmitter func- 


tion, and when you do that with drugs you . 


get serious psychological and emotional 
problems. So we clearly are, with this 


widespread use of the drugs, creating an. 
- ever-expanding population of kids who 


are. psychiatrically disturbed — but it’s 
coming from the treatment. 


Spirit: Let’s look at the new atypical 
antipsychotics that are being called won- 
der drugs. For decades, the official story 
was that electroshock and lobotomy didn’t 


“cause pain to patients and improved their 


lives. Only after many years did the public 
realize the full extent of the damage they 


caused. Then the same kind of world-sav- 


ing claims were made for neuroleptic 
drugs, followed by a revelation of horrible 


side-effects. Are you concerned that the 
same pattern is now being replayed with 
the claims that the atypicals — drugs such 


_ as Zyprexa, Clozaril and Risperdal — are 
_ wonder drugs? 


Whitaker: Absolutely, I am. Clearly 
they do have side-effects. A couple things 
to know about the new drugs, the atypi- 
cals. First of all, the clinical trials to test 
them were totally bogus. They were 


designed to make the old drugs look bad . 


and the new drugs look good. That’s com- 
ing out now, the fact that these’ studies 
painted an exaggerated picture of the 
atypicals. They may be no more effica- 
cious and they may have just as many 


side-effects as the older neuroleptics. So © 


that tells you there’s plenty of reason to 


“worry. Now that we've had them out for 
eight to ten years, we’re finding out all 


sorts of problems. . - 
The good. story is that in some 


. instances they’re using lower dosages of 


these atypicals, and because they’re using 
lower dosages, people are finding them 


less problematic. They don’t clamp down - 
as strongly on the dopamine system as the 


old drugs. So that’s good and hopeful. 

. The negative part is this: They’ve 
clearly lied about what these drugs.do. 
They’re powerful drugs and they work on 
a number of neurotransmitter systems. 


olanzapine [marketed as Zyprexa], you’re 
going to see that. Just as tardive dyskine- 
sia was lying in wait all the time with the 


standard neuroleptics, diabetes is-there 


with olanzapine, big time. And diabetes is 


a life-threatening, life-shortening disease. » 


So you give that drug to a 12-year-old, a 
15-year-old,.an 18-year-old and they 
develop diabetes and 80 pounds of weight 
gain — that is a very harmful thing. 


Spirit: I’ve heard mental health advo- 
cates say that the immense weight gain is 


a big problem, but I didn’t. realize that 


Zyprexa was linked to diabetes and high- 
blood sugar before reading your book. . 

‘Whitaker: That’s huge. Let me tell 
you how. huge that is. You see this 80- 
pound weight gain and, in one recent 
study, in six weeks, three percent got 
new-onset diabetes, which is huge. This is 
why I say it’s waiting there in the wings... 
First of all, to gain 80 pounds in six 
months or so, that’s a sign of metabolic 
dysfunction; you’ve got something pro- 
foundly wrong, something in your metab- 
olism that’s gone horribly haywire. Now, 
diabetes developing in six weeks, that’s a 
real problem, right? 

Now, interestingly enough, whe is 
starting to bring this out? Its competitors, 
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people bringing new drugs to market; are 
now rounding doctors up and saying that 
with olanzapine (Zyprexa) you’re getting 
a huge problem with diabetes (laughing). 
So, for example, in Boston a couple 
weeks ago, there was one of these fancy. 


| dinners Where doctors go to be educated. 


Well, it was sponsored by one of the com- 


_petitors to Eli Lilly, and it was on the 


problem of diabetes with olanzapine. But, 
if you talk to psychiatrists who are at all 


| honest with this, they will say the problem _ 
with diabetes and olanzapine is huge. 


Now we’ve got a double problem. 
Because we havé convinced ourselves that 
olanzapine is such a great drug, and we’re 


- giving it to so many people, we are now 


exposing people to metabolic dysfunction, 
huge weight gains and diabetes who clear- 
ly aren’t that “ill” or deep in psychic tur- 
moil to begin with: Look at how our soci- 
ety is embracing olanzapine, giving it to 


two-year-olds. Can you imagine giving a . 
two-year-old an antipsychotic which can: 


cause diabetes and weight gain? Well, 
we’re doing it! — 

Spirit: Those are side-effects that can 
greatly shorten their life spans. es 

Whitaker: Oh, of course! Eighty 
pounds? Diabetes? You’re talking about a 
death sentence. No question. There was 
another study that no one wants to talk 
about in which kids placed ‘on olanzapine 
ended up with shrunken brains in the cere- 


~ bral cortex. Now the researchers said that 


was a sign of the disease process. Well, 
I’d say you look at that study and what 
you've got is nothing less than the same 


- thing we saw with the old neuroleptics — 


you’ ve got brain changes, in this case the 
loss of cerebral cortex that’s associated 
with being on the drug. : 


Spirit: Just as Zyprexa’s competitors 
are pointing out its defects, the same thing 
happened earlier with the neuroleptics. 


Psychiatrists ignored patients’ complaints ~ 


about the neuroleptics for four decades, 


then ignored Sen. Birch Bayh’s 1975 


Senate hearings on their terrible effects. It 
took thent until the 1990s to finally admit 


- that two-thirds of patients on neuroleptics 
“had “persistent Parkinson’s symptoms.” 


Your book charges that they only admitted 


that. because the new atypicals were com-— 


ing out and they wanted to show how. they 
were superior to neuroleptics. 

Whitaker: Right. All of a sudden it 
becomes an economic incentive to admit 
the failure of the old drugs. And that’s 
what’s happening again. Now other doc- 
tors are being paid to tout the new drugs, 
and those companies clearly want to have 
a drug that’s competitive to olanzapine, so 
there’s.an economic incentive to acknowl- 


edge that it’s associated with’ diabetes. 


And I guarantee you, whatever we say the 
risk is today, we know it’s underreported. 


Spirit: New therapies can be heralded 
as wonder treatments because they don’t 
have the same bad effects as the old; but 
often, it’s just that the side effects are dif- 
ferent and take years to emerge. In that 
period before the new side effects become 
evident, drug companies are free to claim 
they have no downside. 

Whitaker: You know something, I 


‘honestly believe that in some ways the 


new drugs are worse. What you’re seeing 
is some of the benefits of lower dosages. 


You would think that they would be more ~ 


problematic because they’re acting on a 
greater number of neurotransmitter sys- 


‘tems. They're knocking down serotonin 


transmission, dopamine transmission, they 
affect other neurotransmitters. They’ re 
really broad-acting drugs. 


At least equally problematic is that try- — 


ing ta go off these new atypicals seems 
maybe even worse than the old drugs. 
Because you’re talking about metabolic 
systems being affected, you have to ask if 


See Mad In America page 17 
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Understanding Psychiatry (Part Lee 


The Professionals Speak : 

[This is the second of a three-part series on psychiatry. 
“Understanding Psychiatry (Part I): The Survivors Speak” 
was published in the May issue; “Understanding Psychiatry 
(Part III); The Critics Speak” is scheduled for the July issue.] 


1. [During the “third stage of depatterning,” which com- 


bines intensive electroshock (electroconvulsive treatment, 


ECT), neuroleptic drugs, and “psychic driving,” the | 
patient’s] remarks are entirely uninfluenced by previous , 
recollections — nor are they governed in any way by his 
forward anticipations. He lives in the immediate present. 
All schizophrenic symptoms have disappeared. There is 
complete amnesia for all events of his life. 


D. EWEN CAMERON (Scottish-born U.S. psychiatrist, former presi- 
dent of the American Psychiatric Association, Canadian Psychiatric 


‘-1 Association, and World Psychiatric Association), “Production of 


Differential Amnesia as a Factor in the Treatment of Schizophrenia,” 

@ comprehensive Psychiatry, February 1960. With funding from the CIA 
and the Canadian government, Cameron developed “depatterning treat- 
ment” during the 1950s at McGill University (Montreal). 


2. Drapetomania is from [the Greek words] “drapetes,” a 
runaway slave, and “mania,” mad or crazy. It is unknown 
to our medical authorities, although its diagnostic symp- 
tom, the absconding from service, is well known to our’ 


| planters and overseers, as it was to the ancient Greeks... _ 
| The cause, in the most of cases, that induces the negro. to 


run away from service, is as much.a disease of the mind 


| as any other species of mental alienation, and much more 


curable, as a general rule. 


| SAMUEL A. CARTWRIGHT (U.S. physician), “Report on the 
| Diseases and Physical Peculiarities of the Negro Race,” New Orleans 


Medical and Surgical Journal, 1851 


| 3. 1am not sure but that, in this progressive age, it may 


not in future be deemed political economy to stamp out 


insanity by removing the ovaries of insane women. 
WILLIAM GOODELL (physician), 1881, quoted in Andrew Scull and 
Diane Favreau, 
| for Psychosis in Three Nineteenth Century es 


i Deviate and Social Control, 1986, 


Psychiatric Survivors Protest aren Meeting ee 


“A Chance to Cut Is a Chance to Cure’: Sexual Surgery 
> Research in Law, © 
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Psychiatrist Benaul Rush’s “‘Tranquilliser’’ ee 


4, Doctor L. Valentin has published some valiable ee 


tions concerning the cure of mania by the application of 
fire. I have many times applied the iron at a red heat to.the 
neck, in mania with fury, and sometimes with success. 


JEAN ESQUIROL (French Pays: Mental Maladies: A Treatise on 
Insanity, 1838 . 


_5. The physician of the psyche appears to the patient as 


helper and savior, as father and benefactor, as a sympa- 

thetic friend, as friendly teacher, but also as a judge who 
weighs the evidence, passes judgment, and executes the 

sentence, and at the same time seems to be ie visible 


God to the patient. : 

JOHANN CHRISTIAN HEINROTH (German physician), Peabook af 
Disturbances of Mental Life or Disturbances a the Soul and Their 
Treatment, 1818, 


6. Everything that we mney about [Jesus] conforms so 
perfectly to the clinical picture of paranoia that it is hard- 


ly conceivable that people can even setlay the hie 


of the diagnosis. 
WILLIAM HIRSCH (U.S. see ei Conclusions of a Pochigiise 
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paraphrased by Albert Schweitzer, The Psychiatric Study of Jesus, 1913 


7. Many patients. dislike the “empty feeling” resulting 
from the reduction of drive and spontaneity which is 
apparently one of the most characteristic effects of this 
substance..... Chlorpromazine [Thorazine] may prove to 


| be a pharmacological substitute for lobotomy. 

| HEINZ E. LEHMANN (German-born Canadian psychiatrist), - 
“Therapeutic Results with Chlorpromazine (Largactile) in Psychiatric 
4 Conditions, 
Lehmann was a leading proponent of chlorpromazine (or Thorazine), 


” Canadian Medical Association Journal, 15 January 1955. 


8. The “defrontalized” dement, deprived of one of the prin-. 
cipal centers of psychic life, recovers his equilibrium at the 


| price of intellectual impoverishment, but it is better for him 


to have a simplified intellect, capable of elementary acts, 
than an intellect where there reigns the disorder of.subtle 
syntheses. Society can accommodate itself to the most hum- 
ble laborer, but it justifiably distrusts the mad thinker. 

F. ODY (Swiss psychosurgeon), on the effects of lobotomy (a psy-' 
chosurgical procedure), 1938, quoted in Walter Freeman and James W. 
Watts, Psychosurgery in the Treatment of Mental DAO: and 
Intractable Pain, 2nd edition, 1950 


| 9. Sanity —an aptitude to judge of things like other men, © 
| and regular habits, etc. Insanity a departure from this. 


BENJAMIN RUSH (U.S. physician, “the father of American psychia- 
try”), 5 November 1810, “Notes for Lectures,” The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Rush, edited by George W. Corner, 1948 


10. TERROR acts powerfully upon the body, through the 
medium of the mind, and should be employed in the cure 
of madness... FEAR, accompanied with PAIN, and a 
sense of SHAME, has sometimes cured this disease. 
Bartholin speaks in high terms of what he calls “flagella- 


tion” in certain diseases. 
BENJAMIN RUSH, Medical Inquiries aiid Observations Upon the 
Diseases of the Mind, 1812 ; 


11. [have contrived a chat and introdaced it to our - 
Hospital to assist in curing madness. .It binds and confines 
every part of the body.... Its effects have been truly 
delightful to me. It acts asa sedative to the tongue and. 
temper as well as to the blood vessels. In 24, 12, 6, and in 
some cases in 4 hours, the most refractory patients have 


been composed. I have called it a Tranquilliser.. 
BENJAMIN RUSH, quoted in Andrew Scull, editor; Madhouses, Mad- 
Doctors, and Madmen: The Social History of Psychiatry in the 
Victorian Era, 1981 


12. Conscience can now be eliminated surgically without — 


‘any impairment of day to day working efficiency. 


WILLIAM SARGANT (British psychiatrist), referring to psy- 


_ chosurgeéry, “The Movement in Psychiatry Away from the 


Philosophical: New Chemical.and Physical Methods of Freeing 
Tormented Minds,” Times (London), 22 August 1974 


Compulsory Sterilization of the ‘Mentally iil’ 
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of these things were displays made by the 


drug companies to advertise their drugs. 
Words like ‘Lilly’ and ‘Abilify’ were in 
lit-up letters everywhere. I realized how 
big it is, how much money is in it and 
how much it isn’t about caring, or happi- 
ness, or normality or even health.” 

Psychiatric survivor Kathie Zatkin also 


made a study of the psychiatrists: 
. “Confronting psychiatrists is a profoundly 
- disturbing but necessary business. I talked 
‘to psychiatrists who came up to us at the 


Freedom Rally. The older docs were 
much more willing to at least appear to 


consider questions. The younger ones 


were extremely defensive, unwilling to 
acknowledge any risks of the drugs, but 
one did admit that much of his schooling 
was paid for by drug companies.” 
Dissident mental health professionals 
joined in the protest, too. One of these 
was Jerry Bass who said that we all need’ 
to challenge what he calls the Dominant 


Psychiatric Paradigm or DPP: “A given in 


mainstream psychiatry is that the doctor 

knows better than the patient,” he said. 
“Patients aré relegated to passive recip- 

ients of drugs by psychiatrists: manipulat- 


_ ed, lied to, abused, experimented on, ren- 


dered powerless, treated as objects rather 
than subjects whose feelings and experi- 
ences are disrespected and ignored.” 

Jerry. took a walk around the Moscone 
Center,’and said, “It looked more like a 
meeting of drug companies than anything 
else. At the conference, I picked up the 
current issue of the American Journal of 
Psychiatry and counted 67 full-page, 
glossy, multi-colored drug ads, as against 


113 pages devoted to articles. One vivid 
image I took away was how almost every 
attendee clutched attractive tan carrying 
cases provided by GlaxoSmithKline.” 

Matthew Morrissey, a psychiatric sur- 
vivor who is now a registered Marriage 
and Family Therapist Intern, was a key 
organizer of the counter-conférence. He 
said, “I decided to help organize this in 
order to provide an alternative to the APA 
meeting, to bring together new groups of 
people in the Bay Area who are natural 
allies, and to further galvanize our move- 
ment in the Bay Area.” 

“TI was a presenter in the Aberative 
Humane Treatment workshop,” he said. “I 
framed the issue of what ‘alternative 
treatment’ meant — ‘alternative’ means 
alternative to the medical model that sees 
emotional-behavioral phenomena as signs 
of faulty biology. ‘Treatment’ connotes 


not that we are the experts and you are the | 


patients, but rather, in the sense of ‘how 


_ have you been treated today by os 


how did they treat you?’” 

Joyce Johnson got re-involved in the 
movement because of this activity: “I’m 
an ex-patient, having been hospitalized 
and ‘thorazined’ in my teens. I distanced 
myself from the mental health system and 
movement for a long time. But-I was 
inspired by the insights of the book Mad 
in America and the courage of people in 
the survivor movement.” 


- Al Galves is a clinical psychologist who . 


works with physicians in treating low- 
income, Hispanic patients in a. community 
health clinic in Colorado. Al said, “For me, 
the most moving scenes of the weekend 
were messages from bright, articulate, ener- 
getic people who had been forcibly drugged 


Quotes by Adolf Hitler and Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Compiled by Leonard Roy Frank 


“Those who are physically and mentally unhealthy and unworthy must not per- 
petuate their suffering i in the body of their children.... A prevention of the faculty 
and opportunity to procreate on the part of the physically degenerate and men- 
tally sick, over a period of only six hundred years, would not only free humanity 
from an immeasurable misfortune, but would lead to a recovery which today 


seems scarcely conceivable.” 


eee HITLER (German. dictator, 1889-1945), Mein Kampf, 2. 2, 1924, trans. by Ralph Manheim, 1943 


“It is better for all the world, if instead of waiting to execute degenerate offspring — 
for crime, or let them starve for their imbecility, society can prevent those who are 
manifestly unfit from continuing their kind. The principle that sustains compul- 
sory vaccination is broad enough to cover. cutting the Fallopian eae BnEKE 


generations of imbeciles are enough.” 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES JR. (U.S. Supreme Court chief justice, 1841- 1935), the majority Supreme 
Court opinion upholding the right of the state of Virginia to sterilize Carrie Buck, who was diagnosed as 


“feeble-minded,” Buck v. Bell, 1927 


and rocked because they were different, 


challenging, threatening, perhaps bizarre. It 
was a testimony to the incredible resilience 
of human beings and the power of our drive 
to be healthy and alive. The message that 
we put out is that the treatment that is pro- 
vided to patients by mainstream psychiatry 
is fundamentally inhumane and damaging 
to human beings.” _ 

Why is psychiatry hurts people? Al 
analyzed the situation: “The symptoms 
which bring people into treatment are func- 
tional responses to life situations that are 
perceived and interpreted in certain ways 


by individual patients. The responses may 


be considered to be excessive, ineffective, 
bizarre and threatening. But to regard them 
as illnesses and treat them with methods 
that discount, demean and hurt patients is 
fundamentally wrong, as well as a violation 


of the first principle of the Hippocratic 


Oath, which is to do no harm.” aes 

Al agreed that the Dominant Psychiatric 
Paradigm has. to be challenged: “The con- 
ception of human beings that is reflected by 
mainstream psychiatry is overly narrow and 


~ reductionistic. It portrays human beings as a 
mass of random chemical and physical . 


dynamics at worst and weak, dependent, 
irrational victims at best. Psychiatry has lost 
track of the most important and valuable 
parts of human beings: their drives, 


instincts, emotions and wills. Without an 


accurate conception of the organism they 
are treating, it is impossible for psychiatrists 
to provide effective treatment.” a 
Al concluded: “Its important to keep 
protesting the APA because lots and lots 


of people are being mistreated.” 


For more information, e-mail David Oaks 
at oaks @mindfreedom. org; or: see’ - 
www.MindFreedom.org. 
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instances of early death. 

Also, people will be on four or five 
drugs at once. The reason they’re on four 
or five drugs is because the first drug is 
causing so many problems, so they’ ll pre- 
scribe others to mask or counteract this. 
So a common way of prescribing today is 


they’Il prescribe an antidepressant and an 


atypical. So the atypical knocks down 
your serotonin activity and the antidepres- 
sant ups it. I mean it’s bizarre. It’s like 
pulling the person in two directions. 


Spirit: Clozaril is another highly tout- .| 


ed new atypical, yet I’ve also heard 
reports that it has dangerous side effects. 
Whitaker: Of course when Clozaril, or 


clozapine, first was developed back in the - 


1970s, they weren’t going to bring it out 
because it was just seen as too dangerous. 
The interesting thing with clozapine is, 
some people say it seems to produce the 


best change in terms of mental alertness. 


and mental behavior in some subgroup of 
people, even though it is a horribly sedating 
drug. You do get weight gain with clozap- 
‘ine, which of course is a problem. , 

It’s densely sedating. You have the 


same’ signs as with olanzapine (Zyprexa) 


of metabolic dysfunction. In addition, it 
can cause a potentially fatal depletion of 
white blood cells. Ironically (aughing) — 
and this shows what the state of antipsy- 
- chotic drug development is — you could 


make a case that clozapine is still the best 


drug, given all those problems! - 


Spirit: /t seems like psychiatry is the 
field of study that has yet to become a real 
science. It hasn’t produced anything except 
various ways to sedate and vegetate people. 
The real insight into the mind is just not 
there, the real therapies are not there. It 
~ hasn’t advanced beyond the idea of damag- 
ing the brain to dampen symptoms. 

Whitaker: And finally, some bigwigs 
in science journals are saying exactly that. 
They admit that since the introduction of 


psychotropic drugs in the 1950s, out- 


comes really haven’t improved; and sec- 
ond, that outcomes are really no better 
than they were 100 years ago. Third, they 
' admit that we really don’t have any idea 
~ what causes schizophrenia. That’s actual- 
ly refreshing, because admitting that you 
‘ don’t know anything is a start. 


. Spirit: You’ve documented how the 
highly profitable pharmaceutical industry 
has corrupted the independence of the 
drug testing process, even at universities. 

- Whitaker: Pharmaceutical money 


Mad Ta America 


you’re going to have even greater. 


STREET SPIRIT. 


Art by Ben Shahn 


The people who have been through this and come out the other : 
Side with their sanity and their dignity intact are amazing human 


beings — and courageous beyond belief. 


flows to the universities, it flows to those 
who do the research and to those who 
speak about the drugs and write ‘up the 
reports. Those getting the money know 
the game is to spin the story to reflect well 
on the drugs. And you spin it at every step 


of the process, beginning with how the tri- 
als are designed, so it has led to corrup- 


tion through and through. — 
Spirit: Did your research find that drug 
companies tout the benefits and ignore the 
side effects of the drugs in their public pre- 
sentations and advertisements? _ 


Whitaker: Yes. It leads:to a false story. 
_ It leads to a story that hypes or exaggerates 


the drugs’ effectiveness and hides the prob- 
lems. So it leads to bad medicine through 
and through because it doesn’t give an 
accurate picture of the medicine. 

Spirit: One of the few bright spots in 
your book is the practice of “moral treat- 


_ ment” in humanitarian facilities operated’ 
by Quakers in England and Pennsylvania: 


in the 1800s. What can we learn today 
from this kind of moral treatment? 

Whitaker: There’s two lessons from 
moral treatment. One is simply that treating 
people in a humanitarian es treating 


. those we.say are “mentally ill” just as we 


would treat anyone else, has a benefit. 


. Green Party Values and Psychiatry 
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well being. Our society needs a radical 


paradigm. shift in how we value people - 


diagnosed with psychiatric disabilities. 
Green values apply to the mind. 


We feel strongly that Green Values do © 


not end when an individual has a mental 
disability, emotional crisis and/or psychi- 
atric diagnosis. In fact, Green Values may 
be even more important for this communi- 
ty, who often experience discrimination, 
poverty, marginalization, and severe 
human rights violations. 

We must respect the incredible diversity 
of personality and beliefs. We must pro- 
mote the dignity and independence of peo- 
ple diagnosed with psychiatric disabilities. 

Over the past three decades, mental 
health consumers and. psychiatric sur- 
vivors have created a thriving social 


change movement for empowerment, self . 


determination and equality. Today, people 
diagnosed with psychiatric disabilities are 
running hundreds of grassroots organiza- 


tions, social service agencies, responsible 
businesses, independent living centers, 
self-help peer mutual support groups, 


advocacy projects and other support ser- 


vices all over the world. Their voices need 
to be heard about research, planning, poli- 
cy development, program evaluation and 
other decisions that affect their lives. 
Rather than acknowledge and encourage 


_this social change movement, national and 


international governments ignore or active- 
ly oppose it. It is now urgent to speak out in 
solidarity with this movement. Elements of 


. the Bush Administration actively oppose 


psychiatric survivors and mental health 

consumers organizing for equality. 
Internationally, as the mental health 

industry globalizes, the future of mental 


health services in developing nations is 


now: being determined. The World Bank 
and World Health Organization have 
major mental health campaigns that they 
estimate will eventually impact hundreds 
of millions of people. The United Nations 
is now beginning the process of creating a 


People respond to friendship, exercise, 


good food. People respond to an environ- 
ment in which they are valued. So those 
things are therapeutic, and that should not 
be surprising. The moment in which you 


say that the “mentally ill” are simply part of 


humanity, they’re. like us, then of course 
you'd expect them to respond, because we 


all respond to those things — having a 
place to: be, friendship and love. In fact, if” 
- you don’t have those things, “normal” peo- 


ple start to become sick. _ 
The second thing you learn from the 


moral treatment of the past is that our mod- - 
ern view of so-called serious mental illness- 


es — “once a schizophrenic, always a schiz- 


ophrenic” — that it’s somehow a perma- 


nent, physical disorder, is just not true. 
Many people can descend into psychosis 


and get better, and remain better their whole . 


lives. So you get this diversity of outcomes 
in the 1800s which shows that the story 
we’re telling ourselves that schizophrenia is 
a lifelong disorder for everyone — that’s a 
lie. It’s not true. It’s a lie that removes hope 
needlessly from people. who descend into 


_ this difficult time, and that’s cruel: 


Spirit: What's been the reaction of the 


psychiatric establishment to your book? 
Whitaker: ‘The reaction of the psychi- 


binding treaty on disability and human 
rights that,would effect people diagnosed 
with psychiatric disabilities. — 

Every individual, every family, in every 
country will be influenced by mental health 
policy in some way. This subject is not only 


about the approximately 22.1 percent of the - 


population who the U.S. government states 


_“experience a diagnosable mental disorder 


in any given year.” This subject is about 
more than the 450 million people globally 
who the World Health Organization says 
currently experience “neuropsychiatric con- 


ditions.” This subject is beyond labels. 


Everyone, and every loved one, goes 
through emotional crises and mental disabil- 
ities at some time in their lives. We need to. 
design our whole communities and institu- 
tions with the long-term mental and emo- 


tional well-being of everyone in mind. 


The debate about the mental health sys- 


‘tem is not really about being for or against 


any given procedure. The debate is about 
freedom: Freedom from fear, coercion, 
force, fraud. And freedom to maximize 
choices. This freedom to choose should 
include how each of us defines our own 


v7 


atric establishment, the powers that be, has 
been hostile. I’ve been trashed in different 
publications. However, they attacked me 


personally. They said I was a “good jour- 


nalist gone bad,” stuff like that. They 
didn’t attack what I wrote, the facts, the 


‘truth. I’ve had no one point out a misquote 


or a misuse of a study — nothing of that. 
Zero. Zip. And when I wrote about the cor- 


- rupt drug trials — nothing. No challenge to 
_ that. Zero. So the fact is that they trashed 


me personally, but didn’t go after what I 
wrote itself and didn’t say, “he was wrong 
here.” That is rather revealing. 

There have been some psychiatrists 
who are critical of psychiatry who have 


‘been encouraged by the book. But that has 


been a distinct minority of psychiatrists 


~ who have reacted that way (laughing). But 
- there’s been real hostility. . 


2 


Spirit: Was it a scarring experience to 
be trashed by the powers that be? 

Whitaker: No, it absolutely has been 
the most rewarding journalistic experience 
of my life by far. The reason is because 
those who have been voiceless, so to. 
speak, that we’ve talked about, have been 


| thankful and wonderful in letting me 


know they appreciated someone telling 
their story. That’s a wonderful thing to 
happen. It’s a privilege to be able to tell 
this story. I feel honored by that. 

It is an instance of doing journalism 
where you’re afflicting the comfortable 
and comforting the afflicted. 

Finally, you meet great people. The peo- 
ple who have been through this and come 
out the other side with their sanity and their. - 
dignity intact are amazing human beings — 
and courageous beyond belief. : 


Spirit: What has been the reaction of 
the mainstream press to your book? 

Whitaker: The reaction of the main-’ 
stream press was muted. The press actual- 
ly comes in for some criticism in my 


. book. The newspaper reviews were 


hedged, like, “He makes some good 
points but he goes too far.” 


Spirit: Like all prophets go too far. 

Whitaker: (laughs) What you see in 
these newspaper reviews generally: is a 
defense of the status quo. _ 


_. Spirit: Don’t rock.the boat. 
Whitaker: You can rock it a little bit, 
but don’t rock it too much. And really 
don’t rock this story, this paradigm that 
we have out here of progress. The review- 
ers wouldn’t dare address the WHO stud- 
ies; they just wouldn’t bring them up in 
their reviews. It showed that they had a 
need to sort of hang onto the story we’ve 


told ourselves, and they did so by not © | 


even bringing up the damning evidence. 


problems and solutions. For example, some 


people may choose to view their. problems 


from a-medical point of view and choose to 
take prescribed psychiatric drugs. Others — 
may choose to use another perspective, and 
choose non-drug alternatives. To deeply 
change the mental health system, there 
needs to be enough room for a‘wide variety 
of perspectives and models. ie 
The mental health industry and the psy 
chiatric drug industry are among ‘the most 
profitable in the world. The dominance of 
these corporations is limiting the discussion 
in the media, in government and among the 
general public about approaches other than 
a very narrow traditional biopsychiatric 
medical model. We need to look beyond 
this overwhelming corporate focus on | 
allegedly broken brains and broken genes, 


and include a concern for broken hearts and 


broken communities. aa 

We can begin. by finally talking about 
this subject, sharing our experiences and 
views, respectfully disagreeing when we 
need to, and whenever we can agree to 
take action for human rights and alterna- 
tives in the.mental health system. — 
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Santa Cruz Concoets N ew ‘Homeless- Removal Plan 


by Becky Johnson 


he garden planter on Pacific 
Avenue and Walnut Avenue in 


downtown Santa Cruz is a love-. 


. -ly place. The well-kept garden, 
the cool shade of the trees, and the specta- 


cle of the sheer variety of people walking 


up and down Pacific Avenue remind 
many of why they moved to Santa Cruz i in 
the first place. 

The staff members at Rosie McCann’s 
Irish Pub, the upstairs restaurant, Said the 
whole problem began when the City pri- 
vatized an identical planter in front of the 
New Leaf Market in February of 2002. 
City staff, according to a Santa Cruz 
Sentinel article; said that the people who 
sit at the planter engage in drug dealing, 


sexual harassment, and are obnoxious _ 


drunks. 
. From December through February, the 
manager of the nearby Pacific Trading 


Company kept a running log of com-. 


plaints. Her regular reports were sent to 
Keith Holtaway of the Downtown 
Association, Julie Hendee of the 
Redevelopment Agency, the City Council 
and the police. The reports did not docu- 
ment police harassment or abuse of home- 
less people. 

On May 18, CSO Officer Bachtel 
issued a $162 citation to a-young man 
near the planter who made the mistake of 
standing on his stationary skateboard. He 


_ was issued an illegal skateboarding ticket. 


Increased police harassment has reduced 


_ the planter population, driving the dis- . 


placed youth, homeless people, and musi- 
cians to public benches — leaving less 
space for elderly residents, who often pre- 
fer the now-crowded benches fo the cold 
planter surface. . 

The manager at Pacific Trading 
Company said she was not “authorized to 
talk about the planter,” although she has 


been keeping meticulous records of events 


near her store involving musicians, 
clowns, and people sitting and “staring.” 
By her own record, she called the police 


- 22 times in 41 days. Phone calls placed to 


the owner were not returned. 

The manager of the Costa Brava 
Restaurant, which faces the planter, was 
not available for comment and did not 


return phone calls. What can they say? | 


Can they really say that closing the 
planter to sitting is not an effort to remove 


- homeless people from sight? Their pleas 


of how hard itis to remain profitable 
sound hollow when compared to the 
needs of homeless people simply to exist 
in public, to be able to survive the ele- 


ments, the poverty, the assaults and rob- © 


beries, and the verbal abuse from bigots. 


Homeless teen sits on planter bench in downtown Santa Cruz. City 
planners have edesened few places for young people to Wane out. 


lydia Gans 
photo 


Santa Cruz will remove sitting space on planter benches in. 


the downtown in order to discourage homeless gatherings. 


Although peaceable assembly was a right guaranteed by © 


the framers of the U.S. Constitution, the wrong kind of 


Lda are not allowed to peaceably assemble in the city. | 


N 


On June.6, the City of Santa Cruz is 
planning on removing forever, for all peo- 
ple, nearly 30 seating spaces from public 
use in order to accommodate the whims of 
three nearby businesses. Assistant City 


Manager Martin Bernal said that there 


was no need for public hearings or even to 


agendize the changes because “‘the railing 


is old and rusty and it’s part of the normal 
maintenance.” The planters and railings 
were installed well after the 1989 earth- 
quake which devastated the downtown 
area of Santa Cruz. 

When questioned further about the lack 
of public and City Council input, Bernal 
shrugged and said that if any coun- 
cilmember had contacted him with a seri- 
ous question, concern, or objection, he 
would have postponed the June 6th “seat- 
ing removal” date. 

POLICE STEP UP HARASSMENT 


Police Chief Steve Belcher is in favor 


of removing the planter seating. The 


SCPD have been writing citations up and 


down Pacific Avenue. For example, John 


Maurer, a former Street Spirit master ven- 
dor, received citations for such things as 
“displaying merchandise,” “not moving 
along every hour” (a unique recent anti- 
homeless Santa Cruz oa and two 


tickets for ‘soliciting with abusive or pe 
fane language.” 

In one case, he reports, he responded to 
a rude demand by Dell Williams jewelers 
that he move by using the word “fuck” in 
a humorous dialogue with himself. In the 
second, after a police officer moved to 
confiscate his bucket, backpack, and sign 
as “unattended” when he walked 15 feet 


away to open a door for a 93-year-old. 


lady with'a walker at the Palomar Hotel, 


he neatly lettered a small sign, “Fuck the - 


Pigs (Police), ” and put it on his straw hat. 
He was given a second ‘ CHAS solicit- 


- ing” ticket. 


Maurer, who is homeless, said, “T’ve 
received four citations in the past five 
days. When I was homeless the time 
before, I was on Pacific Ave. for over a 
year and didn’t receive a single citation.” 
All his tickets are infractions, so he has no 
option for a jury trial or public defender. 

- Twice in March, Jason Paschal was 
ticketed for “giving a tarot card reading 
without a permit.” [See “Racial and 
Economic Cleansing by Santa Cruz 
Police,” Street Spirit, May 2003.] Another 
homeless tarot card reader is too afraid to 
set up anymore, after having | been fright- 


-ened by the police. 


eee 


The SCPD were successful in convinc- 


- ing New Hampshire to extradite Paschal 


on a 1996 marijuana charge. Since his 
extradition, Paschal has been held, oe 
times in restraints, and his attorney, Justin 
Nadeau. reported. that in spite of twice 
being denied access to Pascal in the New . 


_ Hampshire prison, the parole board was 


going ahead and holding a hearing on 
May 27 regarding his case. — 
Longtime street musician Mu was cited 


for “playing a flute too near a building.” 


The author of this article was convicted 


for chalking a hopscotch poete on the 


sidewalk in September 2002. : 
The SCPD is busy “cleaning up” the 
homeless off Pacific Avenue. No doubt ' 
the number of citations issued at the 
planter can be used as “evidence” of the 
public nuisance the planter has become. It 
could just as well be evidence of police 
harassment of the young, countercultural, - 


poor, Latino, black, and homeless people - - 


who do gather there from time to time. 
Although peaceable assembly was a 


: right guaranteed by the framers of the 


U.S. Constitution, if the wrong kind of 
people peaceably assemble in Santa Cruz, 
the City, even in a severe budget crisis, 
will pay $12,000. to remove from public 
use the place where the “wrong” kind of 


_ people are sitting down. 


- MERCHANTS BLAME PANHANDLERS 


_* With the dot-com crash, unemploy-- 
“ment “over the hill” in Silicon Valley, and ~ 


economic uncertainty, business is down 
15 percent in the downtown area from last 
year. Merchants ignore the fact that 
Enron, the Arthur Andersen accounting — 
scandal, 9/11, and the war in Iraq — when 


added to the’ sky-high rents they must pay 


for a business which fronts on Pacific 


Avenue — have a whole lot more to do 
- with their loss of profits than the presence 


of homeless people asking for spare 
change near their businesses. 
Yet facts don’t matter. It’s just another 


excuse for the City to make life a little 


harder for the Santa Cruz homeless, a lit- 

tle more isolated, a little more alienated, 

and a little less visible. =. 
So, as the springtime sun shines down 


sifting through the leaves above the 


blooming foliage at the planter, Costa 
Brava workers take a cigarette break 
while sitting on the planter’s concrete 


bench in the cool shade. The smoke wafts 


upwards into the windows of Rosie 
McCann’s Irish Pub, where workers there 
complain about cigarette smoke coming 


_ from the area of the planter. 


Robert Norse contributed to this article. 


Building a New Vision of Housing 


from page three 


way for cities to set up disaster relief areas. 
“It’s kind of ironic,” said Marshal Runkel, 
the City’s liaison to Dignity Village. 

Tafari said he hoped the willowy dome 


and sturdy strawbale homes — instead of 


tents, garbage bags, and patchwork huts 
— will assuage Portland’s fears of 
“unsightly shantytowns.” 

Runkel, who works with Portland’s 
Bureau of Housing and Community 


ae Development, agreed. “It could help 


demonstrate to potential neighbors and oth- 
ers what type of development Dignity 
Village would like to become, although I 
worry that these projects dilute their finite 
resources for buying a permanent location.” 


The stigma of homelessness might - 
make some reluctant to give them a= 


chance. Doleman thinks that besides inef- 
ficient use of space, the stigma of home- 


lessness is motivating the objections to a 


‘permanent settlement. She still has faith 


that there is a place waiting for Dignity 
Village, if officials reexamine how they 
use land. “There are plenty of parking lots 
for cars, so why not space for people?” 
The homeless are not the only ones 
fighting cars for living space, but for them 
it can be deadly. Last November, Richard 


Phelps, a 47-year-old homeless man, was 
. crushed to death when the dumpster he was 


sleeping in was emptied and its contents 
compacted. His body was discovered on its 


~ way to the shredder at the transfer station in 


Northeast Portland, the same part of town 
where Dignity Village is located. 
Portland is trying to come up with 


safer (and: healthier) places to sleep: 


besides dumpsters. But a report by 
Oregon’s Housing and Community 
Services likened the adherence to emer- 
gency strategies to trying to use their 


noane to stop a leak in a dike. “It won’t 
- be long until the whole dam cracks open 
leaving flood damage that can be insur- 


mountable,” read the report. 


But, the City sees unproven ideas as 
too risky. Portland is trying to hold on to 
what they have as it is, said Runkel. — 

While Dignity Village may not be the 


answer to all homeless problems, with. 


3,500 homeless Portlanders .and only 500 


beds, it might provide one of the few 
places to sleep. At 17 cents per person per 


night, according to affordable housing 
activist John Hubbard in an edition of 
Portland’s Street Roots, it’s quite a bargain 
for the city with a burdened budget. — 
People involved in this issue, both 
housed and unhoused, are beginning to 
see themselves as part of a social move- 
ment. Supporters in other states are urging 


officials to let the homeless make their: 


own Dignity Villages. Organizations like 
Builders Without Borders are taking their 


-natural building ideas to Central Asia, the 


Middle East, and-Africa, while innovative S 


_ architects are designing alternatives to 


tents for refugees. Still, they are strug- 
gling with reluctant officials and legal . 
obstacles. _ : 

As they hammered, stripped, and sta- 
pled together alternative domiciles, the 
Village Building Convergence made the 
future of Dignity Village seem as light as 
the puffy white clouds drifting by their 
newly built creations. When it was over, ; 
the residents were still holding their tools. 

As Marchese said, “The structures 
themselves are examples of ecological 
beauty and health and alternatives to toxic 
and destructive modern building indus- 
try.” But, on top of ecological benefits, 


‘the process, “heals the alienation and fear 


of so many by getting them outside coop- 


erating together to create public spaces. - 


where they can continue their relations, 
heal their neighborhoods, feel safe and — 


_ recognized, and perhaps plan and build 


other local peace and power relations.” 
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Take Action - —- -HUD Houses For The People! 


| by J. Kirby - 


n Washington D.C., 
Thanksgiving Day of 2000, a family 


experiencing homelessness took over ~ 
a HUD-owned abandoned building 


and began repairing it with Homes Not 
Jails DC in the hopes of securing housing. 
The family of four was about to lose the 
Section 8 housing voucher they’d waited 


ten years for because they could find no - 


landlord to accept it in the three months 


they were allotted to search for an | apart- 


ment. 


As a result of the takeover, De 
Housing Authority officials gave a’ 


Section 8 housing apartment to the family, 
and 1959 H St. NE remained open as a 
'- place to stay for people : with 1 no other 
~ housing. 


Across the country, tens of thousands | 


of houses owned by U.S. Housing and. 
Urban Development (HUD) lie vacant as 
a result of foreclosures on FHA-insured 


mortgage holders. After the homeowners" 


are evicted, HUD spends millions of dol- 
Jars of tax money maintaining these 
_ empty buildings, sometimes for years, and 
_ then auctions them off via the Internet at 
market rate through a private company. 

The buildings often go to developers, 
' who then sell them as high-cost housing. 
The company managing and marketing 
the houses in Northern. California, Golden 


Feather Realty, boasts that it has sold over 


90,000 HUD homes since 1999. 

‘A HUD program to prevent the home- 
owner evictions was gutted by Congress 
in 1996. A written promise made in 1989 
- by then- HUD Secretary Jack Kemp to 
turn over a percentage of the abandoned 


housing to people experiencing homeless-. 


- ness, was never delivered upon. - 
HUD is now attempting to evict the 


building at 1959 H St. NE in Washington, 


D.C., but the case has been tied up in 
court for over a year. The current resident 
of the single-family home is a veteran 
who became homeless when a supportive 
housing program for veterans closed 
down in the District. 

The facts of DC’s housing crisis reflect 


similar trends for the entire country. One 


in 200 DC families will experience home- 
_lessness. Almost 15,000 people. wait, 
often for years, on DC’s. waiting list for 
Section 8 housing and about 10,000 are 
on the waiting list for public housing. A 


family that finds themselves homeless in © 


DC must wait up to six months for even 
emergency shelter. 

~ In Washington, D.C., a number of peo- 
ple who live on the streets die of 
_ hypothermia each winter, while HUD 
- actually heats some of the hundreds of 
abandoned houses it owns in DC to main- 


tain the: buildings’. plumbing systems. 


through the season. 
Right now in DC, Homes Not Jails 
(HNJ) and residents at the Community for 
Creative Non-Violence (CCNV), one of 
the largest shelters on the East Coast, are 


organizing a campaign to get-HUD to stop 


~ the eviction of 1959 H St. NE, to turn its 
tens of thousands of abandoned houses 


across the country into low-income hous- . 


ing for people experiencing homelessness, 
_ and to adopt means of preventing the 
evictions of FHA-insured mortgage hold- 
ers. | ee 

Organizers feel it is criminal for HUD 
to foreclose on homeowners, sit on vacant 


housing, and then turn it into high-income | 


housing when a dearth of low-income 


housing, coupled with a lack of livable 


incomes, are the main causes of homeless- 


“ness. There is no jurisdiction in the coun- 
try in which.a person working full-time.at . 


minimum wage can afford market-rate 
-rents, assuming rent is supposed to. be no 
more than 30 percent of one’s income, as: 


on 


Desousteators in DC march to a takeover. of a HUD-owned, abandoned house. 


Organizers. feel it is Graninil for HUD to foreclose on 
homeowners, sit on vacant housing, and then turn it into” 
high-income housing when a lack of: low-income housing 


7 is a main cause of homelessness. 


prescribed by HUD. 


While the demand for low-income 
housing rises, the United States continues 
to disifvest in low-income housing con- 
struction and: preservation programs. Due 


_ to federal policy that allows landlords to. 


“opt out” of HUD’s Section 8 program, 
and due to HUD’s HOPE VI public hous- 


ing “revitalization” program; the U.S. has 


lost over 250,000 units of federally subsi- 
dized, low-income housing since 1996. 


How AN ABANDONED HUD- OWNED | 


‘House Is CREATED 

The Federal Housing Administration 
loan program creates low-income home 
ownership opportunities through loans 
that are 100 percent insured by HUD. 
FHA borrowers tend to have fewer 
resources than other homeowners, and are 
more vulnerable to foreclosure when per- 


sonal disaster strikes. Job loss, divorce, 


illness or disability can all cause a severe 


decrease in income — through no fault of 


the borrower — that can lead to default. - 

When a borrower defaults on the loan, 
HUD repays the loan and forecloses on 
the owner. For this reason, HUD owns 
tens of thousands of abandoned buildings 
across the country. To address this, Rep. 
Chaka Fattah (D-PA) has introduced bill 
HR 1357, which would establish a pro- 
gram to assist FHA- insured homeowners 
in avoiding foreclosure. 

- When Homes Not Jails first took over 
the HUD-owned house at’ 1959 H St. NE, 
HUD officials were quick to claim pub- 
licly that they did not own the house. In 
fact, HUD was in the midst of selling, at a 
reduced rate, a nationwide package of 


over 20,000 HUD houses including 1959 


H St., to Soloman Smith Barney, a sub- 


sidiary of Citigroup that is widely known 


for its predatory lending practices. 


When Soloman Smith Barney refused 


1959 H St. NE as part of the package of 


_ houses, Homes Not Jails began lobbying 


HUD ‘to turn the building into low-income 
housing. HUD had allowed the building to 


_ sit for years. A rotting board they’d placed 


in what was once a skylight allowed water 
to pour into the house with each rain- 
storm. HNJ volunteers invested thousands 
of dollars worth of materials and sweat- 


equity labor into the house to begin . 
. repairing it. 


At first HUD officials seemed willing 
to negotiate in good faith, but after a time. 
it became apparent that HUD was disin- 
terested in creating low-income housing 


to set an example.” 


out of the building. HUD officials contin- 
ually posed barriers to every solution that 
community organizers found. When HNJ 


found a nonprofit housing developer will-' 


ing to complete the repairs and turn the 
building into low-income housing, HUD 
posed difficult bureaucratic hurdles that 
disqualified the organization from work- 
ing on the building. os 

In 2002, HUD attempted again to sell 
the building at a reduced rate as part of a 
package of close to 600 houses in 


_ Washington, D.C., to a ‘group called the 
Church Association for Community 
Service. Touted as a stellar example of . 


“faith-based initiatives,” CACS was sup- 
posed to create affordable housing out of 


the HUD houses. A few months into the 


deal, The Washington Post exposed cor- 
ruption in CACS’ deal with HUD, and the 
fact that CACS was selling the houses it 


_repaired’at above-market-rate values 


while raking in an enormous profit. 

- Around this time, HUD filed for an 
eviction of the building. HUD officials 
claimed that they did not seek to displace 


the residents of the building and were in — 


favor of allowing HNJ to create low- 
income housing there. HUD claimed it 
simply wished to speed up a deal it was 
working out with the DC government to 
turn the building over to DC with an 


agreement that the local government. 


would work with HNJ to ensure that the 
building became low-income housing. DC 


- never agreed to the deal and HUD contin- _ 
-ued to push the eviction case. 


Eventually, Homes Not Jails found a 


Section 8 housing developer with a long: 
history of working with DC’s Housing 


Authority who was willing to turn the. 


house into Section 8 housing for one of 


DC’s several thousand families experienc- 
ing homelessness. With no legitimate way 
to disqualify the developer from working 
on the house; and citing no other reason 
than that they did not want to “set an 
example,” HUD officials flatly refused to 


allow the building to be turned into 


Section 8 os 


TAKE ACTION! 


_- HUD officials say that they will not 


allow the building that HNJ is holding 
and repairing in‘DC to become low- 
income housing because they “don’t want 
HUD’s mission is to 
ensure that everyone has adequate hous- 
ing. Homes Not Jails DC holds that HUD 


must be at the forefront of efforts to create © 


more affordable housing. If HUD allows 
1959 H St. NE in DC to become low- 
income housing, this will set a positive 


- example for what should happen with the 
“rest of the country’s stock of abandoned 


HUD housing. » is ; 
. 1. Please call or write to Cheryl 


Walker, Real Estate Owned Director at’ 


HUD’s Philadelphia office and\tell her 
that you support 1959 H St. NE becoming 
low-income housing for DC residents 
experiencing homelessness. Call her toll- 
free at 1-800 440-8647 #3418. E-mail her 
at Cheryl_B._Walker@hud.goy, or fax 
her at 215-656-3491. 

2. Please contact HUD Secretary Mel 
Martinez and tell him that you want HUD 


to turn all of its abandoned buildings into 


housing for those with low and no- 
incomes. 202-708-0417, or US HUD- 
451 7th St. SW #10000, Washington DC, 
20410, or e-mail: secretary_ mel _mar- 
tinez @hud.gov 

3. Call your representative and ask: 
them to support HR 1357, Rep. Fattah’s 
bill to prevent FHA insured homeowners 
from. being: foreclosed on. Capitol 
Switchboard: 202-224-3121. 

3. Participate in the HUD Houses for 
the People! Campaign by visiting 
www.homesnotjails.org (after mid-June, 
2003), and clicking on the Washington, 
DC icon, or by calling 202-737-6444 #44. 


This Poet 


| by Anna Sears 


This poet in her small room 
watches the game 

with sound turned up high 

so she can hear it. 

because Medi-Cal took her 
broken hearing aid and said, 
‘Don’t call us, we’ll call you.” 


Live in a tiny space 

no sun on the window 

that opens on someone else’s window 
no cat on the sill... : 

This poet awaits the glasses of spring 
that will replace those 

broken long ago... 


| In April, she will read again. 


The game is interrupted 
by a commercial for war. 
always affordable. 


How to keep calm? 
How not to panic? 


| This poet’s heart behind her ribs 


pulsing 
racing 
pacing, pacing 


| two steps, turn 


two: steps, turn back... 


I once saw a mountain lion 
in a cage this size 

pacing like this poet’s heart | 
surrounded with mountains 
by Georgia O’Keefe. 


Anna Sears wrote this about her friend, 
Marsha Campbell, a San Francisco poet. 


-spring showers on 
fresh flowers 
by Randy Fingland 


when the only people 
outdoors — 

are walking their dogs 
because 

in fact it’s raining 

feral cats & pint-sized mutts - 


except for those of us 

‘that is 
who’re about in the weather 
because 
in truth just now 

there’s no available shelter 
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The Suitcase Clinic Defends the Poor 


Neumann’s warning in an interview two weeks before | 
Freeman’s death has the force of prophecy now. In the case 
of Freeman, his jail sentence became a death sentence. 


from page one 


literally. snuck up on me and became my 


_ passion. Doing this work makes me love 


what I’m doing every day. It’s the reason 
I’m still a lawyer. It’s serving people who 
on the whole do not have a lot of advoca- 


cy in their lives, and have not had a lot of: 
support.” 


Steinbach and Neumann are the super- 
vising attorneys of a legal clinic operated 


_ by the aptly named Suitcase Clinic: Have 
suitcase, will travel. Unlike most law 


firms, Suitcase Clinic Legal Services trav- 
els to where the people-are, setting up 


four legal clinics every week in four dif- 


ferent homeless service sites in Berkeley. 

Steinbach explained, “The goal of our 
‘project was to meet homeless clients 
where they were at. That was just clearly 
what was needed.” 


Steinbach and Neumann supervise the 


work of eight UC Boalt Hall Law School 


interns each semester who are given a very 


free rein to find creative new ways to advo- 
cate for the civil rights of homeless people. 
Along with providing dedicated interns 
every semester, Boalt Hall’s public-interest 
foundation, the Berkeley Law Foundation, 
provided a grant to fund Steinbach’s work 


at the Suitcase Clinic in the Spring of 2002. 


The clinic is sponsored by the East Bay 
Community Law Center. 
‘“T love this work,” Steinbach said. “The 


_. students keep me on my toes, keep me 
‘focused. and motivated, keep me interested’ 
because they have a fresh new perspective 


on everything. Each new semester brings 
new students who are just incredible and 
hard-working and very inspirational.” 

NO TOLERANCE IN.A TOLERANT CITY 


The Suitcase Clinic is dealing with 
what Steinbach described as “many com- 
plaints from homeless people that they’re 
being rousted, fined, cited or arrested for 
sleeping outdoors,.or sitting on sidewalks 
or benches, and selling Street Spirits.” 

“On the one hand, I think police are 
responding to. pressure from merchants,” 
she said. “So.I think there’s a big onus on 
businesses to have a different relationship 
to homeless people and homeless service 
providers in Berkeley. Berkeley business- 
es benefit from our reputation for being a 
very tolerant and compassionate city; and 
then when it comes down to it, there’s not 
a whole lot of tolerance and compassion 
towards homeless people: And thére are 


"some bad actors in the police. I think 


there are some who just, for whatever rea- 
son, like to arrest people.” 
Homeless people are repeatedly cited, 


. fined and jailed for quality-of-life crimes, 


in which police intimidate the poor to pre- 
serve the ‘ ‘quality of life” for merchants 
and the affluent. The outcome of these 
routine citations and arrests can be very 
damaging and dangerous to people on the 
street, leading the Suitcase Clinic to 
redouble its commitment to defending 
homeless people against these charges. 


THE DEATH OF KEVIN FREEMAN 


Osha Neumann is still wounded by the . 


loss of Kevin Freeman, a homeless 
Berkeley resident who was murdered in 
Santa Rita Jail on May 9 after being 
picked up on a minor charge of public 
drunkenness. The sudden tragedy con- 
firmed Neumann’s worst fears. 

Two weeks before Freeman was killed 
in jail, Neumann had told Street Spirit in 
an interview that, time and time again, he 


_ has seen minor infractions, such as for 


sleeping outdoors or sitting on a sidewalk 
or drinking a beer, turn into a major legal 


hardship when the defendant didn’t show | 
‘ up in-court because he couldn’t afford to 


pay the fine or didn’t have a lawyer. 


That failure to appear becomes a bench’ 


‘warrant, and the warrant, in turn, becomes 
a jail sentence. And for a homeless person 


with no lawyer and no way to make bail, a ~ 


jail sentence in. the total clampdown facil- 
ity called Santa Rita can be a very punish- 
ing experience. 

Neumann’s warning in an interview 
two weeks before Freeman’s death has the 
force of prophecy now. In the case of 
Kevin Freeman, these successive steps of 
legal persecution proceeded on a down- 
ward slope all the way to oblivion, and his 
jail sentence became a death sentence. 

The State Welfare and Institutions 
Code 5070 provides for counties to desig- 
hate a detox facility, Neumann pointed 
out. Then, when police pick people up for 
excessive drinking, they are authorized to 
take them to the detox facility, rather than 
to jail. “Alameda County doesn’t have a 
designated facility, although it’s clearly 
called for,” Neumann said. “So there was 
no place for Kevin Freeman to go. If we’d 
had a designated facility, then none of that 
would have happened.” 


__ If Alameda County had developed a 
detox facility as surrounding counties have. 


done, the tragedy may have been avoided. 
“He wouldn’t have been criminalized and 
processed through the criminal justice sys- 
tem like hamburger,” Neumann said. “He 
would have been sent to a place where there 
was at least a ae that he would get 
appropriate treatment.” 

Days after Freeman’s murder, Neumann 
was holding his regular Wednesday legal 
clinic at the University Lutheran Chapel in 


: Berkeley. When he first asked if anyone 


had legal problems, nobody came up. “I 
started telling people about the death of 
Kevin Freeman, which wasn’t in the papers 
yet. After I got finished telling them about 


it — and I told them in pretty graphic detail 


— all of a sudden, all of these people came 
up pulling these tickets out of their pockets, 


wanting to deal with them. Because these 


little tickets, in his case, those minor infrac- 
tions, turned into a death sentence.” 

That. is one reason why Neumann has 
kept going for so long as a legal advocate 
for the poor;-he has seen so many home- 
less people have minor legal problems 


that developed into bench warrants and. 
arrests. The Suitcase Clinic is determined 


to let homeless people know that they do 
have solid legal defenses for many of the 
charges they face, and they also have 
lawyers in their corner. 

“We want to develop a culture on the 
street of not just accepting it and letting 
the system do its work on you,” Neumann 


said, “but to fight back and to beat these . 


charges. And it’s happening constantly. 
People who go in for these minor tickets 
and actually fight them are having a 
remarkably high success in beating them.” if 
UPSURGE IN POLICE HARASSMENT 

_ Tirien Steinbach confirmed that recent- 
ly the Suitcase Clinic has noticed an 
upswing in complaints about police 
repression from homeless people. 

~< “Right now there is definitely an 
increase in harassment,” she said. “And I 
think it comes from the top down. I think 


it’s important to keep the mayor and the. 
city council and the city government 


accountable for the civil rights violations 
of our city’s most vulnerablé people.” 
Neumann agreed, saying, “The fact that 
police are waging this constant campaign 
against the presence of homeless people, 
particularly in commercial areas, results in 


by Paradise (a.k.a. Richard Moore). 


go out there and end homelessness! 


real hardship for the: people who are really 


trying to get their lives together.” 

Police often use their authority to 
intimidate and drive away homeless peo- 
ple even when they know no law has been 
broken. “The police often issue citations 
that I believe are just for harassment,” 
Steinbach charged: “Because when we 


call in and talk to their superiors, they 


know that those officers are not enforcing 
any laws; they are threatening people and 
giving citations that are non-enforceable. 
They threaten arrest for things when there 
is no crime — for instance, selling Street 
Spirit, or doing chalk art on the sidewalk. 


It does seem like lately there seems to be 


an upsurge in harassment.” 


The Suitcase Clinic is working on the © 


issue of police harassment in two ways: 


- by defending individuals in court, and by 


preparing to go to the Berkeley Police 
Review Commission to ask for a reform 
in police policies and practices. a 

The Suitcase Clinic has been able to 


- get many citations against homeless peo- 


ple dismissed on the ground that they’re 
ticketed for the wrong municipal code, or 
a nonexistent offense, or there weren’t 
sufficient facts to warrant a citation. 
-“We’ve been defending people with a 
pretty good rate of success, and have been 
able to get dismissal of charges in. many 
cases,” Steinbach said. 
At present, they are also collecting data 
and drafting a policy complaint that will 


be taken before the Police Review 


Commission. “We have been interviewing 
many people about the policy of citing 
people for trespassing, or-telling people to 


move it along, or threatening to cite peo-. 


ple, or telling people they can’t:sell Street 


_ Spirit somewhere,” Steinbach said. 


Once this policy complaint is complet- 


ed and well-documented, it will be pre- — 


sented to the Police Review Commission. 


But Steinbach said-it was also important 


for people to write letters of complaint 
about police harassment to Mayor Tom 
Bates and the Berkeley City Council. 

She said, “I think other pressure, like let- 
ters to the mayor and City Council mem- 
bers, I think all of that is also necessary. 
Because the more they hear that this is an 


issue that’s important to people and that the. 


community’s in an outrage about what has 


_ happened to people, the more likely it is 
that they will feel the pressure to make the. 


‘police change their policies and practices.” 
_ LEGALIZED THEFT OF PROPERTY 
Suitcase Clinic Legal Services deals 
with a staggering array of problems faced 
by the poor. Even in a nation that endows 
property rights with an almost sacred sta- 


Outsmarting The Homeless: 
(A Secret Meeting Held In A Skyscraper Near You) — 


officials. As you know, we have a serious homeless problem. The Jane and 
John Does of the Suburbs are taking their dollars elsewhere because of the 
blight of the homeless in our business communities and financial districts. Enough 
said. I believe I have come up with the Final Solution. We have Ph.D.s and college 
degrees, why can’t we outsmart these people? } 

For starters let’s make homelessness illegal! Yeah, that’ s the ticket! Let’s utilize 
our clout to pass as many anti-homeless laws as we can to make their lives so miser- 
able that they’ll have to move somewhere else! Anywhere but here! 

Let’s cut back on welfare programs! Let’s replace the bus stop benches with razor- 
thin flip-top benches which will make it impossible for them to sleep on! Let’s take 
the protective awnings away from the bus stops so they won’t have any shelter in the 
rain! Never mind the discomfort that these changes may cause the majority of our citi-. 
zens — real Americans can afford to buy umbrellas! . 
| Let’s confiscate their stolen shopping carts with all their possessions’ in them! Let’s 
make it illegal to sit or stand for too long in front of our businesses! Or too sleep in 
our parks or on our streets in their cars! Let’s raise the price of public urinals and pay 
phones! And if they commit a crime we’ll give them three strikes — then they’re out! 

Let’s evict ‘em, convict ‘em and commit ‘em by finding new and improved ways 
of incriminating ‘em! Then we’ll build more prisons to house and employ them in and 
benefit from their cheap labor! Ladies and eg ch let’s take back our streets! Let’s 


M: fellow city council-members, law enforcement officers and government 


Richard Moore is president of the International Black Writers & Artists in Oakland 


tus, one of the most common problems 


. homeless people endure is police confis- 


cation of their property, their shopping 
carts, their vehicles, and even their pets. 
Neumann has won lawsuits in the past 


when the property of homeless people was. ~ 


confiscated by Berkeley police. People’s 
most valued belongings — blankets, food, 
medicine, sleeping bags, clothes, family 
photos and treasured mementos — are rou- 
tinely seized by the police and either 
destroyed or taken far away to the City’s 
corporation yard in West Berkeley. 
When homeless people are arrested 
and sent to Santa Rita Jail, after they’re ~ 
released they find it very difficult to find © 
and reclaim their belongings. — 
LABYRINTH WITHOUT AN END 
“Now you’re involved in this labyrinth 
without an end of trying to get your pos- - 
sessions back because very often the pos- — 
sessions are shipped out to Santa Rita,” 
Neumann said. “So it’s extremely com- 
mon for people to have their possessions — 


_ just lost. That’s just part of a general pat-’ 


tern of considering the possessions of 
homeless people to be worthless. They - 


_just assume that the people are junk, the 


possessions are junk, so you don’t really 
have to care that much about them. But, in 
fact, they’re often extremely pee 
and valuable to people.” 
It is a special hardship when a bore! 
less person simultaneously loses both his 
vehicle and his only home to a tow truck. 
Neumann said that it is illegal for home- 
less people to live in a “house vehicle” in 


- Berkeley, but necessity forces people to 


become vehicle-dwellers. 

“We get a lot of issues around people 
who have been living in their vehicles,’ 
and then have their vehicles towed for any 
of humerous reasons —. expired registra- 
tion, parked too long, or whatever,” 
Neumann ‘said. “Then a whole cycle gets . 


- set in motion where the towing fees. 


mount up. They can’t get their vehicle out 
without dealing with citations that they 
may have; and they can’t deal with their 
citations because they don’t have the — 
money to pay for them. By the time _ 
they’re able to sort all that out, the vehicle 
storage fees have risen to the point where 
they can’t pay for them.” 
The sudden loss of a person’s Soaale 

home and all their possessions is traumatic... 
So the Suitcase Clinic often. goes the extra 


‘mile to help out. “Some of the most impor- 


tant things we’ve done is getting people 
back their cars that they’ve been living in 


‘after they were towed,” Steinbach said. 


“Sometimes we can get their cars back>and- 


See Suitcase Clinic page 2] — 
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Newsom Takes Money from the Poor, Sells Cheap Wine t6 Youth 


by TJ Johnston 


ith the passage of Proposition N 
(Care Not Cash) in last 
November's election, proponent 


' Gavin Newsom emerged as a likely heir 
. apparent in the upcoming mayoral election. 
If we are to believe Newsom, the majority 


of homeless deaths can be attributed to sub- - 


stance abuse (though the City can make no 
_ such claim and the correlation of death by 
intoxication and receipt of welfare pay- 
ments can be easily refuted). ’ 


To prevent further fatalities of the . 


unhoused, Newsom had a brainstorm 


based on former NYC Mayor Rudy 


Guliani’s agenda: reduce. General 
Assistance payments, leaving less booze 
money. Despite vocal opposition from the 
poor community and their allies, that sen- 


- timent resonated with 59 per cent of the © 


electorate in San Francisco. nie 

_. Newsom also handily retained his seat 

on the Board of Supervisors. For the next 

- four. years, he’ll still be representing his 
constituents in the Marina and Pacific 
Heights. Before we tout this man as 

Willie Brown’s successor (and he would 
have to face declared candidates. Tom 
Ammiano and Angela Alioto before 
ascending), let’s explore the origins of 


this humble civil servant. I found an illu-. 


minating anecdote on channel2000.com. 
When they were in their early twenties, 
Newsom and college chum Bill Getty 
walked into a wine shop..The clerk made 
a judgment call, and based on their base- 
ball caps and sneakers, he directed them 
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when that’s impossible we can is get 


their stuff back. I’ve driven people down to 
. the tow yard and hauled their stuff back i in 
the back of my car.” 
_ Suitcase Clinic interns have ce 
~ helped negotiate with the storage compa- 
ny to lower fees, and helped pea get 
their tickets off their. record. 
_ EVEN THEIR PETS AREN’T SAFE . 

Even the pets of homeless people 
- aren’t safe from confiscation. In Berkeley, 
people’s dogs may be taken away when 
they're off-leash or don’t have licenses. 
“Homeless youth, in particular, very often 
have dogs as companions, pets and 
guardians; it’s part of the Oe 
_ Neumann explained. . 

“The City Council pised one of the 

‘most absurd pieces of legislation any 
municipality ever passed, an ordinance 


that said you couldn’t have more than two | 
stationary dogs within a 10-foot radius in: 


downtown Berkeley. It was specifically 
targeted at young people who sit on the 
-sidewalks with their dogs.” 

Steinbach holds a weekly clinic for 
women at a Berkeley women’s shelter. She 
gives referrals to family law practitioners 
‘for women who have lost custody of their 
children, and are seeking reunification. 

Another problem facing homeless 
women is the denial of benefits by a wel- 
fare system that seems set up to deter appli- 
- cants, rather than help: A good advocate 
can make all the difference in such cases. 

Recently, Steinbach said, a woman was 
turned down for Food Stamps and 


General Assistance by County Social 


Services. Steinbach believed she was enti- 
tled to those benefits and filed the request 
for hearing on her behalf. Coincidentally, 
the woman had just entered a drug treat- 
ment program for 28 days. By the time 
she got out, Social Services admitted they 
‘were wrong, and granted her benefits. “It 
‘was really great because it’ was essential 
for her to have benefits to get into transi- 
tional housing,” Steinbach said. 


One day, Newsom was just another Joe College denied access 
to his Merlot. Somehow he surmounted the adversities of 
privilege. His tale evokes Gandhi or Rosa Parks, but only 
with more capital investment (and less morality). 


to the beer coolers. Newsom and Getty, 
respectively the sons of a judge and a 


wealthy philanthropist, agreed they suf--— 


fered age discrimination. Having been 
“profiled” as California frat boys too 


often, the pair opened up Plump Jack, a 


*I NEVER STOPPED COMING BACK’ 
When Tirien Steinbach graduated from 


UC Berkeley’s Boalt Hall in 1999, she 


began working on death-penalty appeals at 


the California Appellate Project in San a 
_ Francisco, She was invited to come to 
meetings at the Suitcase Clinic, a program | 


run by University of California students 
that provides health care and other needed 


services to homeless people. Toff Peabody, 


an undergraduate, was the coordinator of a 
discussion group called SHARE, and had 


_ found that homeless people needed re 


help on a broad range of issues. 

When Steinbach came to SHARE. one 
night, homeless people had many legal 
questions for her, and she told them she 
would come back next week with the 


answers. “So I came back and they again 
_ had more questions, so I said I’d come back: 


the next week. That was in 2000 and I sort 
of never stopped coming back.” 

What kept her coming back, in part, 
was the dedication and enthusiastic spirit 


of UCB students who kept providing such 
_an important array of services to homeless 


people, year in and year out. “The general 


Suitcase Clinic is incredible,” Steinbach 
said. “There’s no question that they 


played a major part in inspiring me to do 
this work — just seeing how incredible 


these students are.and how incredible the 


relationships are between the clients and 
the students at the Suitcase Clinic.” 
Steinbach then consulted with students 
at the Suitcase Clinic, with Osha 
Neumann, and with the Homeless Action 
Center, Berkeley’s other legal resource 
center for homeless people. She mét a law 


- student named Margaret Richardson who - 
had done a lot of homeless outreach and 


the two women began putting together the 
ideas and budget for a new legal clinic. 


_. They approached East Bay Community 
- Law Center for support, and Richardson 


was granted a summer fellowship to devel- 


op the clinic: Steinbach said, “The staff of - 


East Bay Community Law Center were 
incredibly enthusiastic about supporting the 
project. This law center is very good at sup- 
porting student-driven projects.” | 
Steinbach said that the Suitcase Clinic 


shop catering to gouge oenophiles i in the 
Marina. 

“The primary reason we started Plump 
Jack,” recalls Newsom, “‘was that we were 


so sick and tired of the snobbery sur- 


rounding the business.” 


has_been a very enriching and eye-open- - 


ing environment for law students who 
intern for a semester. 


“T’ve seen some really dramatic 


changes, and I’ve definitely seen people’s 
-eyes. opened,” she said. “First of all, they 
can never walk down the street and just 


‘ have blinders on to homeless people again. 


They can no longer just see people as just 
nameless, faceless people. Their assump- 
tions about. why people are homeless have 


‘completely been destroyed. They can no 


longer-just make assumptions or general- 
izations, because people are homeless for 
many, many different reasons.’ 

Another important insight that students 
gain working in the Suitcase Clinic is see- 
ing at first hand how often the civil rights 
of the poorest citizens are violated and 
how important it is to defend those rights. 

“Their understanding that everyone 
deserves to have their rights protected, and 
that there aren’t people who are more wor- 
thy of that or less worthy, is also very sig- 


nificant,” Steinbach said. “And also just” 


their understanding that what people get 
arrested for and fined for when they are 
homeless are all the things that we take for 
granted because we have homes. If you are 
homeless, you have to do those things in 
public and then you get arrested or cited or 
fined for it. That’s an injustice.” 
LONG-LASTING ENERGIZER LAWYER 


Osha N eumann has an unbroken record" 
of effectively defending the legal rights of 
homeless people over the past 15 years. 
Not only is he one of those rare homeless 
activists who has never allowed himself to 
burn out, but with his recent work at the 
Suitcase Clinic, he is arguably giving . 
more of his life’s energy to the homeless 


_ cause than ever before. 


“Osha is an amazing person,” 
Steinbach said. “He’s incredibly smart 
and creative and passionate and funny. 
And those combinations are rare in people 
in general, and are’really rare in lawyers. 
It’s incredible to work with him. He’s 


well-known and well-respected in the 


community and the students love working 


- with him, too — all sorts of students. We 


have a lot of students who might, on 


eee 


Getty cites the advertising campaigns 
targeted to drinkers who come of (legal) 


| age as an impediment. “Every new 21-.- 


year-old is. greeted with open arms by tril- 
lion dollar advertising campaigns for the 


- apathetic consumption of hard alcohol or 


drinking light beer with the Swedish biki- 
ni team. And yet the one form of alcoho! 
.consumption that has proven medical 
attributes is shrouded in this nonsensical 
snobbery.” 

The key to serving this clientele, they 
found, is cheap wine. Their business, 
which has since expanded to other winer- 


_ ies and restaurants; has a large selection of 
_ below-$10 vintages. Their website also 
touts a monthly wine club (like Frasier. 


and Niles’!) and free delivery. 

So began Newsom’s rise. One day, he 
was just another Joe College denied 
access to his Merlot, ‘a college boy who 
begged his father to install a tanning 
booth in his dorm, one who bore the cross 
of being a privileged, handsome white 
guy. Somehow he surmounted the adver- 
sities of privilege. His tale evokes Gandhi 
or Rosa Parks, but only. with more capital 
investment (and less morality). 

I invite my fellow low-income con- 


-noisseurs to. share a Cabernet (Australian  - 


vintage, priced at $7.99) and toast Gavin 


- Newsom on his victories. There’s a spe- 
cial this month: meet me at Plump Jack: 


after you cash that check. 


This story first appeared on Poor 
Magazine’s website at http://www. poor- 
PES com 


paper, look very conservative in some 
ways, and they’ ve been really transformed 
by getting to work with Osha.” 

.At Neumann’s age, other lawyers 
might be preparing to retire in the 
Bahamas, and live off the income they’ ve 
banked from.a lifetime of representing 


corporate clients. Instead, Neumann faith-_ 


fully keeps his rounds, traveling to home- 
less shelters to meet clients who have no 
_income at all. Strangely enough, both he 
and Tirien Steinbach seem genuinely ful- 
‘filled in their legal calling to defend the 
rights of the very people whose cause 
seems most hopeless. 

“The loser. now will be later to win.” 
Bob Dylan sang that. And sometimes that 
prophecy actually comes true in the legal 
work of the Suitcase Clinic. 

“When we get a young woman who 
has never been to jail, and is arrested and 
is pregnant and having morning sickness. 
in jail and. beating her head against the 
wall and terrified that they’re not going to 
release her on her own recognizance, and 
we’re able to go in front of the judge and 
get her released, that makes an enormous 
amount of difference,” Neumann said. 

“When we can get homeless youth who 
are extremely vulnerable to the police to 
bring complaints against them to the 
Police Review Commission and win, that 
is an enormous boost to Boone, S morale 
and sense of empowerment.” 


Suitcase Clinic 
Legal Services 
Voicemail: 510/548-4040, ext. 366 


Suitcase Clinic Drop-in Sites | 
General Clinic: Tuesdays, 7:00 p.m. 
First Presbyterian, 2407 Dana 
Youth Clinic: Mondays, 6:00 p.m. 
St. Mark’s Episcopal, 2300 Bancroft 


Women’s Clinic: Mondays 7:30 p.m. 
Dwight Women’s Shelter _ 


Youth Clinic: Wednesday, Noon 
University Lutheran, Haste & College |. 
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Evictions in Oakland 


from.page five 


revenue-producing parking garages to Inter 


- Park of Chicago in an effort to come up 
with $16 million needed for the Uptown 
Project. One of the garages is located at the 


Pacific Renaissance Plaza, which is also the . 


scene of a disaster occurring for the resi- 
dents of 50 units of low-income housing 
facing eviction in July, 2003. 

- If the garages are sacrificed for the 
Uptown Project, City staff report that they 


do not know how Oakland will replace the © 


revenues generated from the parking 
garages used to pay city employees. These 
“are no-win situations for Oakland during 
the latest budget crisis, as job cuts are 
going on, and as three groups of low- 
income renters face mass evictions. 
Brown’s 10K Plan is a call for 10,000 
wealthy settlers to move into the down- 
town, and if they happen to displace thou- 
sands of low-income renters in the process, 
it is merely considered collateral damage to 
the power brokers in the real-estate: devel- 
opment industry who thrive on gentrifica- 
tion projects, and to a mayor who. could 
care less about losing low-income renters to 
the cold mean streets of Oakland. 
Gentrification currently threatens the 
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mass eviction of low-income renters. from 


50 units of housing at Pacific Renaissance. 


Plaza, 35 units at the Westerner Hotel, 
and 74 units-at the Alice Art Center. 
Mayor Brown wants to delude Oakland 
residents into believing that none of the 
Above are connected, that they're merely 
abstract statistics in a complicated world 
of high finance and dirty deals that could 


not possibly be linked to one another. 
Brown wants all of us to look right past: 


the impending human tragedy in these 


forced relocations of the poor. 


Paciric RENAISSANCE PLAZA 


Ten years ago, the mixed-use residen- 
tial/commercial Pacific Renaissance Plaza 
in Oakland’s Chinatown was developed 
by the City of Oakland in partnership with 
Lawrence Chan, a wealthy developer and 
CEO of Park Lane Hotels International. 
As part of the deal for financing the pro- 
ject, a local nonprofit housing organiza- 
tion stepped in and helped arrange a 10- 
year deal for 50 of the rental units to be 
set aside for low-income renters, a deal 
which has now expired, leaving the 
renters facing eviction as soon as July 
2003. This very short-sighted deal now 
puts many at risk of becoming homeless. 

Local housing activists trying to save 
the renters from homelessness cannot 
count on Jerry Brown to step up to the 


plate to protect low-income renters from 
evictions at a time when he is pushing for 
10,000 wealthy new settlers to replace 


‘low-income renters in the downtown area. 


At the May 6th council meeting, City 


- Councilwoman Nancy Nadel asked city 


staff how. many years the affordable hous- 
ing set-aside units were to last in the 
Uptown Project. Nadel was informed that it 
was for 55 years. She then asked why the 
Pacific Renaissarice Plaza deal was not 
required to last for more than 10 years. 
Nadel also asked if it was possible for 
Section 8 vouchers to replace the 35: units 
of low-income housing that will be lost at 
the Westerner Hotel as a result of the 
Uptown Project. In Oakland’s rental mar- 


ket, it would be foolish to trade in an exist- 


ing low-income rental unit for a Section 8 
voucher (i.e., a piece of paper) that one may 
never be able to use in such a tight rental 
market for low-income renters. - 


THE ALICE ARTS CENTER 


In addition to the imminent loss of the 
units at the Westerner Hotel and Pacific. 
Renaissance Plaza, the A.R.T.S. Coalition 


‘at the downtown Alice Arts Center, which 
has 74 units of low-income housing, is 
trying to fend off evictions that may occur 


as a result of the plans Jerry Brown has to 
expand his School for the Arts (Brown is 
the school’s chairman). 
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Local artists and low-income renters at 


the Alice Arts Center are asking for public | 


support. “The A.R.T:S. Coalition Needs 
Your Help,” says their latest flier. 
After several meetings with Mayor 


Brown, the A.R.T.S. Coalition has no » 


assurance that the Alice Arts Center will 
be kept intact or given any concrete offer 
for relocation. They charge that the threat- 
ened evictions target the African 
American community and low-income 
renters. Anti-eviction activists claim that 
out of 74 rental units,-only 50 units are 
presently occupied at the Alice because 
Mayor’ Brown wants to keep new rental 


contracts from being made until he com- 
pletely takes over the Alice Arts Center 


for his own School of the Arts project. 
The Westerner Hotel and Alice Arts 
Center are only two sites out of 24 loca- 


tions on the list of downtown single room — 


occupancy (SRO) hotels being targeted as 
part of a report Mayor Jerry Brown had 
city staff put together two years ago to 
figure out the costs of relocating low- 
income renters out of downtown Oakland. 


The same report stated that the elimina- 


tion of these units would create a large 
increase in. homelessness. 


For information about evictions at Alice 
Arts Center contact: ArtsCoalition1428 @hot- 
mail.com 
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cutbacks in the upcoming budget vote by . 
the City Council on June 24. The service 
providers wanted to make their case for 
Zero Cuts. The Berkeley Homeless Union 
wanted to make the case for a legal camp- 
ground or “Peace Camp.” 

Bates really showed the common touch 
during the event and did a very commend- 
able job of reaching out to the people on 
the streets themselves, asking them a 
~ number of good questions. This is what 
we were hoping for. Mayoral aide. Cisco 
de Vries tried to get me to guide the 
mayor more; but because I was having a 
problem with asthma that day, I was hav- 
ing a hard time keeping up with the mayor 
who, at age 65, is a brisk walker. 

I told Cisco that the mayor was doing 
what I had hoped he would do on the 
walking tour down Telegraph; I was 
thankful when he stopped to talk or pick 
up garbage from the street, which he does 
often. Many homeless people responded 
positively to his presence, even those who. 
earlier expressed the sentiment that this 
was just a meaningless publicity stunt, a 
' belief held by many on the street: . 

- Two things happened that members of 
the Berkeley Homeless Union had been 
hoping for. One is that after we had been 
sleeping less than two hours in our 


encampment, a Berkeley police officer 
woke the mayor before 2 a.m. Bates had 


to explain that he had a special permit 


exemption on the curfew law from the 
city manager. Somehow. this information 
didn’t get down to the beat officer. I could 
hear the police officer complaining that he 
didn’t get it — that the city manager is 
always pushing him and the other police 


to clear the Civic Center Park and that the . 


mayor's exemption from that order 
seemed a case of special privilege. 

I had told mayoral aide Cisco de Vries, 
when we chose the site the month before at 
Adeline and Russell, that we of the 


Berkeley Homeless Union were asking - 


Mayor Bates to do something that had been 
made illegal — namely, sleeping outside of 
a domicile. The mayor’s experience of an 
attempted police roust just makes our point 
that for the homeless, sleeping outdoors 
(when all of Berkeley’s shelters are full) 
has been criminalized, rather than recog- 
nized as a basic human right. 


After we had slept out at Adeline and. 


Russell. in March, Cisco said the mayor’s 
office wanted to choose the site for the 
sleep-out. He pointed to a stack of letters 
the mayor had received from that gentrify- 


ing South Berkeley neighborhood. One let- 


ter complained that the mayor should not be 
setting a bad example by breaking the law 
again (a reference to his trashing of issues 


_bad as ever,” 


of the Daily Cal on election day). 

The second thing that the Berkeley. 
Homeless Union had wanted the mayor to 
encounter was the issue of where to go to 
the bathroom after 10:00 p.m. There are 
always complaints from the NIMBYs 
(Not In My Back. Yard residents) of how 
the homeless urinate and defecate every- 
where; they shortsightedly want to crimi- 


_nalize something that everyone, even the 


mayor, has to do with no adequate 24-_ 
hour bathroom facilities available. 


_ The mayor was forced to experience _ 


“McNasty,” a notoriously bad facility. He 
went in, came back out again, realized there 
were no alternatives that a public relations- 
conscious mayor could readily use; so he 
went back in, used it and complained pub- 
licly about how awful it is. He said he’d do 
something about McNasty. It has since 
received a new paint job, and the graffiti 
has been removed; but it remains “just as 
according to one homeless : 
woman who sleeps in the area. She was 
hoping that at least one change might result 
from the mayoral sleep-out. 

The sleep-out was a big media event. 
The bright flashes of TV cameras and 
news photographers documented the 
mayor sleeping outdoors. At 4 a.m., he 
was awakened by bright lights from TV 
cameras, as I was at around 6 a.m. By 
then, there were five TV news trucks. 

One‘ homeless man who talked to the 
mayor quite a bit had been carrying the 


sleeping bag of the Daily Cal’s Wendy Lee, 
and set her bag right next to the mayor. He 
said that'the Daily Cal and Mayor Bates 
could “make up” over their past disputes. 


Lee had been the one reporter not from - 


Street Spirit who had bothered to try to 
cover the Berkeley Homeless Union by 
going to their meetings. I was pleased to see 
her finally get two stories in the Daily Cal 
about our issue. 

It was also nice to’ have the Daily Planet 


_ back around after it closed last November. 
The Daily Planet had covered the start of — 


the Berkeley Homeless Union’s two-week 
sleep-out protest in Martin Luther King Jr. 
Park last winter. The Bushville encamp- 


‘ment had, according to Jim Hynes, “held — 
the city hostage” — nonviolently, of 


course, in the tradition of the Rev. King: 
The rumor on the streets is that the realtors 


had yanked their ads from the Daily Planet . 


in protest of its front-page coverage of the 


re-emergence of the Berkeley Homeless 


Union (remembered for its housing 
takeovers in the 1980s). 


I want to acknowledge the important 


work of creating an atmosphere of peace 


-at the sleep-out by Yukon Hannibal and 


Debbie Moore of the Berkeley Homeless 
Union, and Bob Mills of H.O.M.E. and 
the BOSS Community Organizing Team. 
Also, thanks to Chloe and boona cheema 


of BOSS and J.C. Orton of Night on the 
Streets Catholic Worker, and all the mem- - 


bers of the BCC for their assistance. 


Street Spirit =k Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 


AFSC 
American 
Friends 

Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
grams of service, social justice, and peace 
education in 22 foreign countries and 43 
areas in the United States. 

In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 

of Britain together received the Nobel 


Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 


nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to |- 


address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
oppression, violence and injustice. 

The AFSC believes that people can: 
change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to-stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East peace with 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 

To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 


BOSS 
Building 


Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 


managed by Building Opportunities for 


Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 
tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 
years, the organization expanded and 
added programs to serve all homeless 
and poor people. 

Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 
3,000 families and individuals each year. 


. employment, health and mental health 


’ ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- 


Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 
BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 
(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence — 
shelters, housing, education, training, 


care, youth and family services, leader- 
ship development, and more; and = 
(2) Attacking the root causes of poverty 
and homelessness through policy advoca- 
cy, grassroots organizing, community 
planning, and fighting to include the 
voice of poor people in designing imple- 
menting-solutions. 
For more information, call (510) 
649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- 


vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 
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barely hanging in there as it is, and to hear 
of Councilwoman Brooks’ public attacks 
against the supporters of housing for the 
disabled is enough to make her cry. 
“When will the attack on poor people 
ever end?” asked longtime Oakland renter 
Lori Kossovski. Kossovski, who is also 
disabled, said that she was shocked to see 
handicapped people at the May 6th coun- 
cil meeting being attacked by Brooks for 
their efforts in coming out to support the 
housing project. “Councilwoman Brooks 


went too far on this one,” said Kossovski, 


“and at this point I am sickened by what I 
have seen and heard.” 

Two speakers at the council meeting 
used crutches to reach the speaker’s table 
in their effort to support the project. 

The Oakland City Council was consider- 
ing a resolution authorizing an affordable 
housing development loan in an amount not 


~ to exceed $460,600 for the Eastmont Court 


Project located at 6850 Foothill Boulevard, 
being developed in partnership by 
Resources for Community Development 
(RCD) and the East Oakland Community 
Development Corporation (EOCDC). Both 
nonprofit agencies have a good reputation 
for developing housing for disabled and 
low-income renters. in the East Bay, and 
presently are co-owners of 54 rental units. 


PROJECT WINS HUD COMPETITION 


The Eastmont Court Project has won 
approval and funding from a HUD 
(Housing and Urban Development) 
National Competition. These two highly 
regarded nonprofit housing agencies suc- 
ceeded where many other developers 
across the nation failed in their attempt to 
win HUD’s approval for their projects. 

Before the project was opposed by 
Councilwoman Brooks, the developers 
had already gained approval from the City 
of Oakland for the project, and the city 
had committed $1,066,000, with an addi- 
tional $2.3 million in funding secured 
from HUD for the project. The developers 
believe that if Brooks manages to delay 
the project until October of 2003, they 
will lose the already secured funding from 
HUD, and the $2.3 million will be taken 
away from them and used elsewhere, thus 
killing the project. 

It is perhaps startling that such an 
urgently need project could be sidetracked 
during this late stage of development by 
so few voices in the community. Like 
many projects, it turned out that after 
three years of planning, an additional 
funding source and an extra $460,600 was 
needed to fund the project in its entirety, 
and this became an ideal opportunity for 
Brooks to attack the project. 

Eastmont Court, if completed, will pro- 
vide 19 units of rental housing designed 
for physically disabled people, who will 
pay no more than 30 percent of their 
‘income in rent. RCD and EOCDC have 
entered a 40-year agreement with HUD to 
keep the project as affordable housing for 
low-income disabled people. 

The three-story building will have an 
elevator to each floor. As a “HUD 811” 
project, the 10 one-bedroom units and 9 
two-bedroom units will allow for live-in 
caregivers to reside with the disabled resi- 
dents, as well as spouses and children. 

RCD and EOCDC have been around 
for a combined total of more than 30 
years as local housing developers. Brian 
Saliman-of RCD is the project manager, 
and the J.H. Fitzmaurice Contracting 
Company will build the housing project. 
This is the third project that RCD and 
EOCDC have worked on together. 

BROOKS’ BLISTERING ASSAULT 

During the May 6th City Council meet- 
ing, Councilwoman Brooks responded to 
the supporters of the disabled community 
with a blistering assault of verbal abuse. 
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Attack on Disabled Housing Project in Oakland 


Brooks started off by ripping into the 
speakers at the council meeting, and 
accusing them of not living in District 6 
where the project is to be located. It 
would have been nice if you brought in 
someone from District 6, said Brooks in a 
chilling voice. On top of this bizarre 
expression of paranoia and abuse dished out 
to the speakers, Brooks then went on to 
blame the poor of Oakland for the ills of 
society, and continued to use them as her 
excuse for not supporting the project. 

District 6 is saturated with low-income 
renters, said Brooks. She then attempted to 
link poverty with crime statistics, and tried 
to stereotype low-income renters as crimi- 
nals to be blamed for keeping businesses 
and developers from coming into District 6 
to gentrify it. Brooks blamed low-income 
renters below the 580 Freeway for the lack 
of stores and services in District 6. Brooks 
failed to make any argument against the 
physically disabled community by use of 
any crime statistics or any fictional stories 
of people in wheelchairs running amuck 
in Oakland on crime sprees. 


is directly attacking the funding source for 
a project already approved for the dis- 
abled by HUD and the City of Oakland. 


Her discriminatory intent is to prevent 


disabled people from living in her district. 

A letter signed by Desley Brooks that 
was sent out to businesses and homeown- 
ers in District 6 on April 18, 2003, shows 
her desperation in attempting to seek sup- 
port from community members in her 
misguided battle to keep the disabled out 
of her district. The letter is a hit piece 
using city stationary and tax dollars to tar- 
get the East Oakland Community 
Development Corporation (EOCDC), and 
the Eastmont Court Project. 

In essence, Brooks is trying to con- 
vince her constituents that EOCDC is run 
by a bunch of liars who really plan to 
move more low-income renters into the 
district under the guise of using a funding 
mechanism for the physically disabled. 
Brooks fails to offer any sort of docu- 
mented proof to back up her allegations 
against the EOCDC. 

Brooks gets down and dirty in this hit 
piece financed by Oakland tax revenues, 
and attempts to link poverty with crime. 


Brooks is using low-income renters as the scapegoat in an 
attempt to camouflage the prejudice she is expressing 
against the physically disabled. Brooks is directly attacking 
the funding for a project already approved for the disabled 
by HUD and the City of Oakland. 


To muddle the matter even further, 
Brooks seemed delusional when she said 
that Eastmont Court does not look like a 
project just for disabled people, and said 
that the council needs time to explore 
their options in changing the project, pos- 
sibly to a home-ownership project. 

The developers believe that the terms 
of this HUD 811 funding for the physical- 
ly disabled cannot be changed into a 
home-ownership project; they say that if 
Brooks continues to delay the project later 
than the beginning of October 2003, she 


will kill the housing and the funding will © 


disappear. The developers are determined 
to fight even harder to get this project 
completed, said Larry Hynson, the execu- 
tive director of EOCDC. 

In a direct message to the readers of 
Street Spirit, Hynson said people need to 
advocate for the rights of the handicapped 
and low-income renters. The opposition 
of the new councilmember, who wants to 
stop this project after three years of work 
and planning, is a slap in the face of all 
disabled people, he said. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST DISABLED 


Hynson said that if disabled people want 
to reside in District 6, they have that free- 
dom as Americans. Anyone who attempts 
to stop them from doing so is committing 
an act of illegal discrimination under state 
and federal laws, he added. 

During the past 30 years, as part of the 
legislative trend to protect the rights of the 
disabled, the Federal Fair Housing Act has 
come into being as law, and as a follow-up, 
the California Fair Employment and 
Housing Act (FEHA) which became effec- 
tive January 1, 1994, makes it unlawful to 
discriminate against handicapped individu- 
als through, among other things, zoning 
permits or other land use practices. 

The courts have played a major role in 
promoting the rights of the physically dis- 
abled to be free of laws or regulations 
restricting their ability to reside in the 
place of their choice. The prejudice being 
displayed publicly by Councilwoman 
Brooks against disabled people is another 
sad chapter of dirty politics at its worst. 

Brooks is using the low-income renters 
of District 6 as the scapegoat in an 
attempt to camouflage the prejudice she is 
expressing against the physically disabled. 
This does not conceal the fact that Brooks 


She even claims that a mere 19 units of 
housing built for disabled people will 
wreck attempts to bring in retail business- 
es to the area. Brooks writes, “We will 
never attract retail and other services 
needed in District 6 if we continue to 
allow these high concentrations of low- 
income renters and affordable housing 
projects.” The letter concludes, “Enough 
is enough already, we don’t need another 
low-income housing development.” 

Although Brooks abused her power of 
office by using city revenues to stir up 
hatred against disabled and low-income 
renters as a way to slow down the Eastmont 
Court Project, she failed to get the support 
she desired from the community. 

Beverly Blythe of Community Cares 
and Soul Beat Television said that she 
recently spent many hours working close- 
ly with Councilwoman Desley Brooks and 
her city staff to organize a community 
support meeting in District 6. “I’m mad- 
der than hell that no one bothered to show 
up,” Blythe said. “I worked so hard for so 
many hours to organize that meeting, and 
only two people showed up.” The exas- 
perated Blythe then recalled that a third 
person may have finally showed up. 


Brooks and her staff showed up for the 


meeting, but no one was there to show 
any support for what she has in mind for 
the district, said Blythe. 

This reporter was also told by someone 
in an organizing capacity very close to 
Brooks that no one wants to see “groups 
of people running around in wheelchairs 
near the Eastmont Mall.” This source 
close to Brooks said that their goal in 
fighting the disabled housing was to keep 
them “out of sight, out of mind, because 
no one wants to look at a bunch of dis- 
abled people in their neighborhood.” She 
said that the project should be built next 
to the mayor’s house, and that no one 
wants to see nonprofits fill up the flat- 
lands with these sorts of projects. 

This close colleague of Brooks gave a 
very blunt account of their total opposi- 
tion to having disabled people in the dis- 
trict. She told this reporter, “Next thing 
you know there will be mentally disabled 
people running around, and then we will 
have some real problems.” She also said 
that the 19-unit project is too big and 
needs to be reduced to six units instead. 
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In an interview with Robert Dawson, 
an aide to Councilwoman Brooks, he 
clearly expressed his distaste for the poor 
by exclaiming that District 6 is overdevel- 
oped with low-income rental units, and 
that it’s a high-density area of poor people 
loaded with crime. Dawson minced no 
words in stating that the Eastmont Court 
Project for the disabled should be relocat- 
ed to another district. 

Dawson said that he has been with 
Brooks’ office for about two weeks and 
claimed that it’s offensive to use “smoke 
and mirrors” to keep all of the poor peo- 
ple in certain crime-ridden areas such as 
District 6. When I asked for some statis- 
tics that may reveal any connections with 
crime and disabled people, Dawson sud- 
denly stated that he had an appointment to 
get to, and that he was late. 

Toni Cook showed up at the May 6th 
City Council meeting to take a swipe at 
the disabled by claiming that she had 100 
signatures from people opposed to the 
project. Larry Hynson of EOCDC said 
that he was never offered a copy, nor has 
he seen the alleged list of signatures. 

Cook was one of the very few oppo- 
nents who spoke, but Eastmont Court had 
many supporters. A woman from the 
Housing Consortium of the East Bay who 
has a disabled child, told the council that 
she is sad that the controversy exists and 
asked that the project be allowed to go 
through. Tamara Carter told the City 
Council that the crime in the area is not 
being done by disabled people, and asked 
the council to support the project. 

Michael Diehl, a community organizer 
with BOSS, said that he has seen an 
increase in the number of disabled home- 
less people and appealed to the council, 
“Please don’t kill this project.” 

Rudy Puckett also spoke out at the 
council meeting. “I’m tired,” he said. 
“Disabled people are challenged and often 
are discriminated against, but can’t prove 

it.” He told the council how hard it is to 
place disabled people in housing or jobs, 
adding that many of the disabled are 
minorities. Two disabled men, Leroy 
Moore and Eddie Ytuarte, asked the coun- 
cil to approve the project so that disabled 
people will not lose the much-needed 
housing suited to their needs 

Dan Sawislak, executive director of 
RCD, warned the council that 19 disabled 
people will lose housing if the project 
does not go through, and Oakland will 
lose $3 million in funding from HUD. 
Sawislak told the council that he talked to 
neighbors of the project who mostly are in 
support of it. Eastmont Court will be a 
beautiful building in a fantastic location, 
he said, and asked the council to approve 
the needed funding for the project. 

Sawislak said that he is not sure of the 
true motives of Desley Brooks or why she 
is really opposed to this project for the 
disabled. We are determined to see this 
project finished, he said, so that the dis- 
abled will be able to obtain.the housing 
they so desperately need. 

RCD Project Manager Brian Saliman 
said that he was not aware of any opposi- 
tion to the project until February or March 
of 2003, right after Desley Brooks came 
into office on the Oakland City Council. 

He said he believes that Brooks then 
sought community support to oppose the 
project, and that he himself has not seen 
any real opposition to the project, other 
than the few people that Brooks managed 
to get on her side. “We know what real 
opposition is like when the community 
really opposes a project, and there’s just 
no evidence of this for the Eastmont Court 
Project,” Saliman said, adding that he 
hopes for the best, and believes that the 
community supports the project. 


The Oakland City Council is scheduled to 
revisit this project of controversy on June 3. 
For more information, contact RCD at. (510) 
841-4410. 
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by Corinna Dewar 


ave you ever given money to 

an individual standing outside 

your local Target or Wal-Mart 

with an official-looking sealed 
box? While some worthwhile nonprofit 
agencies do participate in such fundrais- 
ing activities, it is crucial to find out who 
sponsors these individuals and where the 
money is going. 

Over a year ago, concerned employees 
at Loaves & Fishes, the largest privately 
funded nonprofit providing homeless ser- 
vices in Sacramento, began to hear mur- 
murings of what appeared to be a scam 
perpetrated on homeless individuals. 

Guests at Loaves & Fishes reported that 
a church was recruiting homeless individu- 
als to solicit money outside of grocery and 
retail outlet stores. Recruitment would take 
place in areas where these vulnerable indi- 
viduals were most in need of some genuine 
assistance, such as a local health clinic, a 
housing resource office and a mental health 
clinic. 

This church, which is based in the Los 
Angeles area, seems to go by a variety of 
names, but is most often referred to as 
One Nation Under God Christian Church. 
One Nation not only promised to provide 
food and shelter, but also payment to 
those who solicited money for their cause. 
And the cause? A nonexistent shelter for 
victims of domestic violence. 

Frustration began to build for employ- 
ees at Loaves & Fishes as an increasing 
number of guests came forward to 
acknowledge that they, too, had been 
taken in by this supposed religious organi- 
zation. How did this scam continue to 
thrive? Most government agencies bend 
over backwards not to infringe upon the 
free exercise of religion; and while most 
of us treasure the freedom to worship as 
we please, there are those unscrupulous 
beings who will take advantage of these 
freedoms to make a quick buck. 

One Nation hides under the umbrella 
of religion, taking advantage of tax bene- 
fits and minimal government involvement 
afforded to true religious organizations. 

According to Joan Burke, director of 
advocacy at Loaves & Fishes, “It is partic- 
ularly outrageous that One Nation uses its 
religious designation to entice vulnerable 
people. In so many religious traditions, 
your church, synagogue, mosque, or tem- 
ple represents the ultimate haven — a 
place of absolute safety and solace.” 

Preying on their emotions, patrons of 
the grocery and retail stores are asked if 
they would like to contribute money to 
help build or fund a shelter for battered 
women and children. 

Although Loaves & Fishes filed com- 
plaints with local officials, One Nation 
continued to flourish in Sacramento until 
recently. Then, Sacramento Bee reporter 
Andy Furillo responded to the urgent 
request of Garren Bratcher, co-director of 
Friendship Park at Loaves & Fishes, and 
conducted an in-depth investigation of 
One Nation Under God Christian Church 
and all its financial dealings. 

Bratcher stated, “I believe it is our duty 
as homeless advocates, no matter what 
our title, to stand up to organizations such 
as One Nation that prey on the homeless 
and warn people about it.” 

One Nation Under God Christian 
Church was incorporated as a church in 
1997 by Jack W. Robinson, who is the 
founder and also the pastor. Robinson 
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claims to be a former drug addict who 
founded a ministry to feed and shelter 
homeless individuals. Pastor Robinson just 
happens to charge for these services. 

The price? Dignity and self-worth are 
among some of the many costs associated 
with living in the One Nation “shelters.” 
Individuals who worked for the organiza- 
tion were frequently required to work 8 to 
12 hours a day for as little as $5 to $8 for 
the entire day. Although participants were 


initially t told that see would be able to oe 
20 percent of the money solicited, earnings 
were usually negated because of daily 
rental fees, fees to provide gas money for 
the driver, involuntary tithe and “pastor 
appreciation fees” charged to them. 

A past resident of One Nation noted 
that she was able to keep only $22 for 12 
hours of soliciting. She quickly realized 
that the solicitation was a scam and filed a 
report with law enforcement. Other indi- 
viduals were not so lucky; and even if 
they had suspicions, what other choices 
did they have? With the increasingly lim- 
ited amount of legitimate shelter beds and 


with housing priced out of reach, many - 


had nowhere else to turn. 

Not only were residents charged a 
daily rent fee, but they were also required 
to apply for government aid, such as SSI 
or General Assistance. One Nation would 
then charge additional money for room 
and board. If residents were not already 
collecting some form of government aid, 
they would be immediately taken to the. 
Department of Human Assistance in order 
to fill out the necessary forms to apply for 
General Assistance and Food Stamps. 

As the beginning of the month rolled 
around, checks were quickly cashed and a 
large portion of the residents’ money was 
taken away. Legitimate shelters rarely 
charge for services; and if they do, then 
fees are nominal. Although they were 
promised that food would be provided, 
residents were required to purchase their 
own food and were not allowed to eat 


Loaves & Fishes staff Cand Bratcher (in green) greets a guest in front of Friendship Park in Sacramento. 


either breakfast or lunch. 

The stringent requirements forced peo- 
ple to adhere to a schedule, which included 
wake-up at 5:00 a.m., followed by one. hour 
of prayer, then travel to the soliciting loca- 
tion and 12 hours of hard work. Individuals 
were not able to return home till the 
evening, arriving as late as 8:00 p.m. 

The dangers that lurked in the “shel- 
ters” for Sacramento women were not 
only financial. At least one woman report- 
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ed to law enforcement that she was raped 
by her supervisor while living at the One 
Nation residence in Sacramento. Other 
women also disclosed feeling unsafe or 
having been sexually harassed while liv- 
ing in the One Nation homes. 

The founder of One Nation Under God 
Christian Church, Jack Robinson, who 
just nine years ago was being evicted by 
landlords for nonpayment of rent, has 
now amassed $800,000 in property. This 
property is currently owned outright and 
is held in the name of EODRR AH, his wife 
and their daughter. 

When queried about the supposed 
domestic violence shelters located in the 
two Southern California cities of Lynwood 
and Inglewood, Robinson said that the 
Lynwood shelter had recently closed, but 
the Inglewood shelter was still operating. 
However, when Sacramento Bee reporter 
Andy Furillo paid an unscheduled visit to 
the shelter in Lynwood, there were no vic- 
tims of domestic violence there. An 
employee stated they planned to “move 
some in next week.” 

None of the reputable domestic vio- 
lence organizations are aware of the exis- 
tence of One Nation’s “shelter,” nor have 
any of the required permits been obtained 
to open a safehouse. 

On an average day of soliciting in 
Sacramento, One Nation took in an esti- 
mated $700-$1500 a day. The money 
reportedly went into two separate bank 
accounts, one that can be directly linked 
to another business, an auto body shop 
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also owned by Jack W. Robinson. 

Due in large part to the Loaves & Fishes 
complaints, One Nation is now being inves- 
tigated by the California Department of 
Justice’s Bureau of Investigation, as well as 
the State Labor Commissioner’s Office and 
the Sacramento County Department of 
Human Assistance’s Welfare Fraud Bureau. 

One Nation scams have been reported in 
the areas of Seattle, Oakland, Sacramento, 
Las Vegas, San Diego and Los Angeles. In 
Sacramento, both One Nation “shelters” 
closed shortly after the articles by Furillo 
appeared in the Sacramento Bee in April 
and May of 2003. 

If you have any additional information 
on One Nation Under God Christian 
Church, please contact Andy Furillo at the 
Sacramento Bee, whose investigation is 
ongoing. He can be reached at 916-321- 
1141 or afurillo@sacbee.com. - 


MAKING COPE 
three strikes for being alive — 
we beg on the streets — 
sleep i in corners _ : 
our voices tell us we’ 


shelters full, section 8 full, 
drugs and crime stalk us __ 
our faces crease in the cold _ _ 
as we die i in urine-soaked corners 
lying i in ) unmourned ae 


